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The Davis Bill, 

Be it enacted, etc., That there 
shall be, and hereby is, annually ap- 
propriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to be paid, as hereinafter provided, 
to each State and Territory for the 
maintenance of instruction in agri- 
culture and home economics in agri- 
cultural high schools of secondary 
grade and instruction in mechanic | 
arts and home economics in city high 
schools of secondary grade, a sum of 
money equal to 10 cents per capita 
of the population of each State and 
Territory, respectively, as shown by 
the last preceding national or State | 
census, as shall be apportioned by 
the Secretary of Agriculture and es- 
timated for in the annual estimates 
submitted to Congress for the De- 
partment of Agriculture: Provided, 
That the funds thus appropriated | 
shall be used only for instruction in; 
agriculture, mechanic arts, and home 
economics, and that all States and 
Territories, and all schools accept- 
ing these funds shall provide other 
funds with which to pay the cost 
of providing the necessary lands 
and buildings and of instruction in 
all general studies required to make 
well-rounded high school courses of 
study: And provided further, That 
not less than one-half of the sum| 
thus appropriated to any State or 
Territory shall be expended for in- 
struction in agriculture and home 
economics in agricultural high 
schools maintained under State auth- 
ority in rural communities and the 
number of such agricultural high 
schools which shail be entitled to re- 
ceive the benefits of this act in any 
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|ties in that State or Territory. 

Sec. 2. That there shall be, and 
| hereby is, annually appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to be paid, 
as hereinafter provided, to each 
State and Territory for the main- 
tenance of branch agricultural ex- 
periment stations under the direction 
of the State agricultural experiment 
stations now established or which 
may hereafter be established in ac- 
cordance with the act of Congress 
approved March 7, 1862, the sum of 
$2,500 for each branch experiment 
station already established by legis- 
lative enactment of the respective 
States and Territories, or which shall 
be established by said States or Ter- 
ritories in connection with agricul- 
tural high schools as appropriated 
for by this act: Provided, That no 
State or Territory shall be entitled 
to the benefits of section 2 of this 
act until its legislature shall by law 
provide for the establishment of such 
branch stations and shall provide an- 
nually for the equipment and main- 
tenance of such branch stations a 
sum at least equivalent to that ap- 
propriated annually to the State or 
Territory under section 2 of this act; 


‘and the sum paid to each State or 


Territory under section 2 of this act 
shall be applied only to paying the 
necessary expenses of conducting at 
such branch experiment stations ex- 
periments bearing directly upon the 
agricultural industry of the United 
States, having due regard to the 
varying conditions and needs of the 
respective States or Territories and 
the respective agricultural regions 
therein. 

Sec. 3. That the sums hereby ap- 
propriated to the States and Terri- 
tories for the maintenance of branch 
agricultural experiment stations and 
for instruction in agriculture, me- 
chanic arts, and home economics 
shall be annually paid, one-half on 
the 1st day of July of each year and 
one-half on the ist day of January of 
each year, by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, upon the warrant of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, out of the 
Treasury of the United States, to the 
treasurer or other officer duly ap- 
pointed by the governing boards of 
said experiment stations and schools 
to receive the same, and such of- 
ficers shall be required to report to 
the Secretary of Agriculture on or 
before the ist day of September of 
each year a detailed statement of the 
amounts so received during the pre- 
vious year and of its disbursement 
on schedules prepared by ‘the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. The grants of 
money authorized by this act are 
made subject to legislative assent 
of the several States and Territories 
to the purpose of said grants. 

Sec. 4. That if any portion of 
these moneys received by the desig- 
nated officers of any State or Ter- 
ritory for the maintenance of instruc- 
tion in agriculture, mechanic arts, 
and home economics or for the main- 
tenance of branch experiment sta- 
tions as provided in this act shall by 
any action or contingency be dimin- 
ished or lost or be misapplied, it 
shall be replaced by said State or 
Territory concerned, and until so 
replaced no subsequent appropriation 
shall be apportioned or paid to such 
State or Territory: Provided, That 





no portion of said moneys shall be 
applied directly or indirectly under 
any pretense whatever to the pur- 
chase or erection of any building or 
buildings or to the purchase or ren- 
tal of lands. 


Sec. 5. That it shall be the duty 
of each of said city high schools, 
agricultural high schools, and branch 
experiment stations annually, on or 
before the ist day of February, to 
make to the governor of the State 
or Territory in which it is located 
a full and detailed report of its oper- 
ations, including a statement of re- 
ceipts and expenditures, a copy of 
which report shall be sent to each 
of said agricultural high schools, city 
high schools, and branch experiment 
stations, to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and to the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States, said 
reports to be made on blanks to be 
supplied by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 


Sec, 6. That on or before tne ist 
day of July in each year after the 
passage of this act the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall certify to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury as to each 
State and Territory whether it has 
complied with the provisions of this 
act and is entitled to receive its 
share of the allotment herein pro- 
vided for branch experiment stations, 
for agricultural high schools, and 
for city high schools under this act 
and the amount thereupon which it 
is entitled to receive. If the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture shall withhold a 
certificate from any State or Terri- 
tory for the whole or part of its ap- 
propriation, the facts and reasons 
therefore shall be reported to the 
President and the amount involved 
shall be kept separately in the Treas- 
ury until the close of the next Con- 
gress in order that the State or Ter- 
ritory may, if it shall so desire, ap- 
peal to Congress from the determina- 
tion of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
If the next Congress shall not direct 
such sum to be paid, it shall be cov- 
ered into the Treasury, and the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture is hereby 
charged with the proper administra- 
tion of this law. 

Sec. 7. That the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall make an annual report 
to Congress on the receipts and ex- 
penditures and on the work of the 
agricultural high schools, city high 
schools, and branch agricultural ex- 
periment stations in all of the States 
and Territories to which allotments 
are made, and also whether.the ap- 
propriation of any State or Territory 
has been withheld, and, if so, the 
reasons therefor. 

Sec, 8. That Congress may at any 
time amend, suspend, or repeal any 
or all provisions of this act. 

Elsewhere will be found a discus- 
sion of this bill by its author, Hon. 
Charles R. Davis, of Minnesota. Read 
it carefully. 

& & & 
Cost of War Equipment 

It may be comforting to some who 
are fond of military display and 
whose blood tingles for a fight to 
know that the 1910 appropriation for 
the army is $101,195,883.34 and for 
the navy it is $136,935,199.05, and 
for two complete new battleships 
$25,000,000, for two colliers for 
navy, $2,000,000, for five submarine 
torpedo boats $2,500,000, and for six 
torpedo boat destroyers $4,500,000. 
Now shut your eyes and see the glory 
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of that total sum of $292,131,082.39. | 
Great, isn’t it? ; 

These are days of peace. This 
could just as well be an age of peace 
-—universal peace—but the nations 
keep on taxing their peoples for just 
such foolishness as the above. The 
old countries are cursed with taxes, 
the great part of which go for mili- 
tary pomp and morning salutes. Our 
own “land of the free and home of 
the brave” is fast assuming the 
spending habits of the old world— 
and for the same foolish purpose. In 
the old country there are a lot of 
nobles (?) who have to have mili- 
tary and naval positions to fittingly 
clothe them with rank and gold braid 
for dress occasions, and there is fast 
growing up in this country a military 
aristocracy W.uscu seeks to maintain 
great armies and a great navy for sel- 
fish purposes, 

Hasn’t this country courage enough 
to lay down arms and ask the world 
to do likewise? If a man were to 
carry kegs of ammunition into his 
house, equip his family with guns, 
barricade the windows, set an armed 
guard to watch night and day about 
the premises, fire a salute at sunrise 
and sunset to let the neighbors know 
he was prepared for a fight, he would 
be adjudged insane and disarmed by 
law. Hasn’t he a right to be ready 
for an emergency? Some one might 
happen to want to do him great bod- 
ily injury! Some Hobson might in- 
cite an enemy to attack him! Isn’t 
it his right and duty to be armed for 
the fight? 

But here are the nations doing the 
same crazy thing—but that is patri- 
otism, as you’ve been told by Capt. 
Hobson, and the Fourth of July ora- 


tors, and of course you’ve got to 
believe it or be a traitor to your 
country! 


The price of the sunrise and sun- 
set salutes fired every day of the year 
would build many miles of good 
roads every day—something of bene- 
fit to all the people, something that 
will be of quite permanent good, 
something that would lessen the cost 
of living to the millions of souls in 
this land. 

Jackson Township, Hardin County, 
Iowa, has a good dragging system by 
which every mile of road in the town- 
ship is dragged after every hard 
storm so that one can travel within 
an hour or so after the storm on good 
roads. And the cost of this road 
maintenance has been less than $300 
a year for the whole township. This 
army and navy expense for 1910 
would keep the roads of 973,770 
townships in good condition all the 
year. 

This fighting expense would macad- 
amize 83,180 miles of road nine feet 
wide. Or it would gravel 116,852 
miles, figuring on an expense of $3,- 
500 a mile for macadam and $2,500 
a mile for gravel. Nor would it be 
necessary to spend the like sum next 
year for the upkeep of these roads. 
This vast sum would make a big 
showing in good roads in ten years, 
by which time some of the roads 
would likely need resurfacing at less 
than half the original expense. 

The greatest enemy of any nation 
is within itself—its unschooled and 
unemployed people. When every 


man has a good job at good pay he 
is not going to become a criminal 
who needs to be watched by a stand- 
ing army. 


This war scare is for a 





It is created and kept alive 


purpose. 


by certain interests who use a few 
stoolpigeon politicians to do the talk- 
ing and writing. 

The construction of miles of road 
would give employment to a lot of 
men, distribute money all over the 
country, create an interest in good 
road building that would make every 
branch road and lane better, would 
bring the producer closer to his mar- 
kets and make the country a more 
desirable place to lve in, 

Or, suppose that vast sum were spent 
in draining the swamps and opening 
up escapes for the low places every- 
where. Or, suppose that amount were 
spent on buying up the telephone and 
telegraph lines of the country and 
freeing us from the bondage of great 
combinations. Or maybe it would be 
a good scheme to spend it in con- 
structing power plants on the rivers 
of the country, to furnish power at 
a nominal cost to all who want it. 

There’s many a way that $292,- 
131,082 might be spent to better ad- 
vantage than in war equipment. For 
instance that bill before congress 
that provides for an extra $10,000 
for agricultural extension work in 
each state wouldn’t make a notice- 
able hole in that pile of money that 
goes up in smoke mostly. Oh, it’s 
great to get a lot of war dogs all 
togged out in brass collars and then 
Ict some enthusiast say Sic em! It 
makes a great show! But is the show 
worth the price? 

oe & 
4 The Manipulator's Stronghold, 

It seems to us that the board of 
trade gamblers have the drop on the 
farmers because they control terminal 
facilities. And may this not be said 
of the commission business? 

The farmers may organize to pro- 
duce more economically, or to put 
business methods into their market- 
ing. They may form co-operative 
clevators and fruit growers associa- 
tions, and they may help build rail- 
roads, electric lines, or canals to bet- 
ter their shipping facilities, but if 
they do not have their own elevators 
or commission merchants at the mar- 
ket end they cannot expect to make 
a good bargain in the selling of their 
stuff. 

So long as the board of trade gam- 
blers own or control the great termi- 
nal elevators and their agents are the 
commission men at those terminals, 
they have full control of the situa- 
tion and the farmers can do nothing 
towards getting what is their share 
of the profits. 

What if the western farmers do 
own co-operative elevators. They 
found that until they also had com- 
mission men of their own at the mar- 
ket end, and had terminal elevators 
under their control that their labors 
were in vain. 

Until the farmers are in a position 
to control the terminal storage ele- 
vators and ware houses or the gov- 
ernment fixes it so that the board of 
trade gamblers do not control them, 
the farmers are up against a great 
marketing ._problem. 

We are pleased to learn that the 
government has at last begun to pro- 
secute bucket shop men as gamblers. 
If this is honestly done it will help 
some. But until we get better con- 
trol of transportation rates and ter- 
minal facilities there will be, little) 
gained from all the efforts made to. 
produce or market stuff cheaper. 

This must ‘not be construed to! 
mean that co-operation is useless un- | 
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til there are other things gained. It 
means that there is a problem yet un- 
solved, Co-operation must be learned 
from the ground up like any business, 
The farmers can’t control the big 
end until they have learnea f0 co- 
operate at the home end. So we say, 
keep on co-operating in every pos- 
sible way, and urge legislation that 
will help solve the big problems at 
the terminal end of the market route. 


The Silver acm 


It is beautiful, cheering—the silver 
lining to the black and terrible storm 
cloud. You can’t help but look at it 
—not because you have hay down or 
grain that isn’t in shock—but be- 
cause that bright contrast commands 
attention. And there’s something in 
human nature that reaches out with 
an everlasting longing for the bright 
and the cheerful things in life. 

Some of our friends have seen the 
storm clouds in all its fury—not the 
storm cloud in the sky but that storm 
cloud that darkens every life some- 
time—when the bright outlook is 
darkened, when the air castles are 
shattered by the terrible lightning 
strokes of reality and adversity, when 
the lovers smiles are turned to tears, 
when faith has turned to doubt, when 
joy is drowned in sorrow, when for- 
tune has slipped away, and man is 
prone to listen to the advice of Job’s 
comforters who said—‘‘Curse God 
and die.” 

These storm clouds are no joke. 
It is senseless to say to those in the 
gloom that all is well, that no cloud 
exists, that it is all imagination. No 
indeed, these troubles are real. Lov- 
ers will weep over their misunder- 
standings as long as the world stands. 
Folks will mourn the loss of loved 
ones until called up yonder; hearts 
will ache over the revelations of truth 
that lightens the dark places and re- 
veals traitors instead of friends. 
Troubles are real and there’s no use 
lying about it to those deep in the 
mire or gloom. 

The thing to do is to point to the 
silver lining. Turn the clouds wrong 
side out and show thai on the other 
side the sun shines with its silvery 
reflections. Point with cheer upward 
to the light, or the place where light 
will emerge in time. This is better 
than to ridicule the discouraged ones. 
Some folks are chronic grumblers. 
They seek dark things through force 
of habit. They have trained their 
minds until they have become mor- 
bid. 

‘Be of good cheer,”’ said the Mas- 
ter more than once under different 
circumstances. And that’s a mighty 
good motto to pin to your soul. Be 
of good cheer—for the cloud has a 
silver lining though you may not 
stand where you can see it. 

We create most of our troubles by 
worry. We are unwilling to await 
the growth of events, the natural 
clearing away of the storm. 

Be of good cheer—for it is infec- 
tive like sunshine. It starts growth 
of the best in man. Evils grow in 
the dark, in the despondent, in the 
down hearted. Hope, truth, virtue, 
everything good grows better in an 
atmosphere of good cheer. You can’t 
recover a lost fortune by having the 
dumps about it. You can’t get back 
health by harboring the blues, you 
can’t disperse clouds with more 
clouds. Be of good cheer and the 
silver lining will soon show. 
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| The Power of the Farmer to | 
& & & Help Himself & & 


By WILLET M. HAYS, Assistant Secretary United States 
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Rugged self reliance fs tne keynote of the American 
farmer's character, and about all he asks of anybody is 
the straightforward and self-respecting question: 

“What can I do to improve my conditions?” 

If a delegation of representative farmers from the rich 
agricultural region of the great Middle West were to raise 
that question my own response would be this: 

Give your children better schools; your wife, your chil- 
dren and all the members of your family a more comfort- 
able home and a broader and more at- 
tractive social life—and to do all this, 
farm with your head as well as your 
and make farm pay you a bigger return, 

are you in the farming business for, anyhow? 
make money? To add more acres to your hold- 
No! You are farming to support that greatest and 
best of all institutions: an independent American home. 
The farm is for the home—not the home for the farm. 
Where this is not the case the best lesson of life and of 
American citizenship is yet to be learned. But it may be 
safely taken for granted that most farmers in the splendid 
corn belt of the Middle West have no confusion as to 
which is the means and which the end: they are thorough 
“home folks” and know that the family life is that for 
which the farm exists and all their toil is spent. 

Then it follows that the education of the children of the 
farm home is the first consideration of the progressive 
farmer who is anxious to better the conditions of the 
open country. This is the keynote to all improvements. 
There is no mistaking this fact. Therefore better country 
schools should come first and foremost in the list of 
improvements which will, in turn, bring compensating 
advantages and satisfaction to the life of the farmer. The 
greatest educators and statesmen in America—the ablest 
constructive minds of his country—are today busy with 
great measures to the end of helping the farmer every- 
where to have better and more practical country schools. 
Find out what they are doing and cooperate with them. 
But in the meantime get busy with your own district 
schools and see if there is not something which may be 
done to make them more practical, more efficient, more 
attractive. 

“But it costs nmrore money to improve a school and bring 
it right up to date,” I think I hear you say. Of course it 
does- That is one reason why it is necessary to make 
your farm pay you more money—and before I finish I 
shall try to tell you a few practical things which you may 
do to make it more productive, more profitable. But the 
best and most valuable of all things grown on your farm 
children and I want them to come into this 
talk in the order of their importance—/jirst. 
and more social life is the next consideration. 
not feel the need of “getting out” more, and 
your wife may disclaim any particular 
loneliness but the fact remains that 
the both of you are better and happier 
and the more useful for it. I believe that the members 
of most farm homes would be broadened and helped and 
cheered if they could and would “get out” more and have 
a better social life and more of it, especially when young. 
Larger schools will give the children a wider acquaintance 
and will induct them into a larger social sphere for their 
entire lives. 

You are now losing many children from the farm be- 
cause of the lack of provision for their social instincts. 
They are going to have social contact with their kind if 
they have to quit the farm to get it. Give it to them— 
and measure the Jimit of your generosity only by your 
ability. And give it to them right at home as well as in 
the consolidated rural school. If your home—your house— 
doesn’t seem to you or to them quite fit for social gather- 
ings of a modest neighborhood sort—then fix it so that it 
will be, so that it will look at least cozy and comfortable 
and that your daughter or your son will be glad to bring 
young company within its walls. But you can’t afford it? 
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Perhaps not—in one sense of the term—but certainly you 
cannot afford not to afford it. If you are out to improve 
your own conditions you cannot neglect so important 
an improvement as that which involves the mental and 
moral wholesomeness of your family—of your wife and 
your children. The isolation of farm life has been its 
greatest curse so far as women and youth are concerned: 
this has been greatly mitigated by many phases of modern 
life—the rural telephone, the rural free delivery, the 
interurban trolley, the automobile—but we must face the 
fact that there is still much to be done in lighting the 
shadow of loneliness and its narrowing and depressing 
brood from the life of the farm. A fuller social life in 
rural communities is the greatest need of the farm com- 
munity today. It will cost more money than the unsocial 
life—but your farm can produce more money for so 
worthy and inspiring a purpose. And the era of poor 
prices having passed we are in the beginning of many 
farm betterments indoors as well as out. The mother and 
the children are coming into their own. 

Part -and parcel of the question of better country 
schools and a fuller social life for the farm family is the 
matter of good roads. Unless roads 
from the farm to the school, to the 
church, to the village and to other 
farms and homes are decently passable at all times of the 
year it follows that the educational and social life of the 
farm home is temporarily suppressed and suffers. “The 
spell of bad roads” has been an immemorial terror to the 
farm woman of the prairie states—and the richer and 
softer the soil, the surer and the longer is the visitation 
of this dreaded quarantine. And it is well that the pro- 
gressive farmer, who is after better conditions, has begun 
vigorously in some sections to add good roads to his list 
of the better things which are so desirable as to be prac- 
tically imperative. 

And perhaps again the question is raised: “But good 
roads are expensive. We can’t afford them.” And the 
answer to that“is: here is another incentive for you to 
improve your farming and make your farm yield richer 
results so that you may improve your roads. Then do 
not forget that good roads are good investment from the 
mere money standpoint.. They cheapen the cost of hauling 
your product to the shipping point and make delivery 
possible when demand is keenest and prices are highest. 
One of the first things needed is a highway engineer in 
every county. Then comes state cooperation. State aid 
gives inspiration to the local community. Many favor 
national aid for the same reason. The roads should b 
planned on a scientific basis for the entire country. The 
work of new construction should be taken up in a way to 
build every part permanently. Then the repair work, as 
with reversible road machine and King drag should be 
done by officials charged to really keep the roads in repair. 

The farmer who is anxious to improve his own condi- 
tions will not overlook the matter of improved machinery. 
Thisis a big point. First, it goes a 
tong ways in the direction of solv- 
ing the vexatious problem of farm 
help. You cannot always hire a hand or an extra hand 
But you can always buy a machine, which within reason- 
able limitations, will do the work of a hand in certain 
kinds of heavy labor—and the machine will not quit its 
job at a time of high pressure. Broadly speaking, the 
work-day of the farmer is increased in efficiency and there- 
fore greatly shortened by the use of improved machiner) 
and that means not only fewer hours of labor for the 
farmer but also less severe labor, more time to think an 
more time to live. Again, it often, if not always, means 
more certain if not more abundant crops. Success i 
farming is often a matter of weather. In meeting the ex! 
gencies of the weather the farmer who has at his com 
mand a full equipment of modern farm machinery ca: 
“get in betweer spells of weather” and put his crops anc 


Continued on Page 12 
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The Call of The Farm, 
O, come leave the hot, dusty city, 
,nd go back to the farm for a day; 


The big harvest apples are ripening, 
And I smell the new-mown hay. 





There’s a can of cream in the dairy; 
The berries are readv to eat; 
is waiting to treat us; 


The garden 
up cool and 


The spring bubbles 
sweet. 


We'll ride the horses to water, 
And milk the old spotted cow; 
We'll swine till our feet touch the 
rafters, 
And hunt the eggs in the mow. 
O come leave the heat and the worry, 
The citv’s bustle and roar, 
And go back to the farm of our child- 
hood, 


And children be once more. 


—Francis Miller. 





*"We're Great Friends.” 


About the Farm. 

A mighty good time to lay tile drain 
is between hay and harvest. 

Thorough and frequent cultivation in 
the potato field these days. 

Do you know that scil well under- 
drained can be worked deeper and will 
stand drought and wet spells better? 

If cockle burs grow up in the clover 
or meadow grass, frequent mowings will 
keep them under control. Do not let 
this weed go to seed. 

Staple up all the loose wires on the 
fence, and while you are about it ground- 
wire the fence to prevent injury to stock 
by lightning. 

Leave some of the best ears of sweet 
corn on the stalk to get ripe fer seed. 
If you cut the stalks just above the ear 
the kernels will harden sooner. 

Just because the hired man is willing 
to work from daylight to dark, do not 
make him do it. Shorten the hours and 
quicken the step, and in the long run you 
will get more work done and better work 
too, in a good fair day. 

Those of our readers who do not have 





a woodlot in which they can cut posts 
should make them of cement. Cement 
posts do not rot and need no renewal. 


\ gocd cement post costs a little more 
than a good wood post and the invest- 
ment is permanent. Write for the gov- 
ernment bulletin on cement post making. 

A good time to select seed potatoes is 
when the vines have full blcom on them. 
(so through the potato fields and where 
you find the vines which have on them 
the largest, strongest and heaviest blos- 
soms, stick a stake there and when the 
potatoes are athered in the fall you 
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VIEW OF COLLEGE SHOWING SEVEN OF MAIN COLLEGE BUILDINGS, 


AT GRINNELL, IOWA, the oldest and largest College West of the Miss- 
issippi, offers exceptional opportunities to all young men and 
women wanting a College education of the highest quality. 


GRINNELL aims to relate College work to life work. It makes College work essentially practical and pro- 
fitable in every 7 It holds to national standards of admission and graduation and is recognized the country 
over as a Col! of the highest grade. It's faculty consists of thoroughly trained and carefully selected men and 
women. GRINNELL offers the group system of studies; best preparation for technical schools; best prepara- 
tion for professional schools; best preparation for business and public affairs; perfect facilities for physical train- 
ing: largest workin: ne college library in the West; Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. Associations. Life in Grinnell is 
pleasant and heilpf If you are considering entering upon a college course, don't fail to 


Write For Catalog Today 


And full information regardin ~*~ courses of study, estimate of expenses, list of students, faculty, etc. We will 
gladly send you copies of the Grinnell-Review, our monthly Bulletin, giving an idea of what is being accomplish- 
ed by our Faculty, Students and Alumni. GRINNELL SCHOOL OF MUSIC offers superior instruction in organ, 
pianoforte, singing, the _ of music and the nt gyn d of music. GRINNELL ACADEMY is a complete second- 
ary school and prepares for a lective courses off for those not preparing for college work. 
Write for full information. Tho year 910 tt opens September 14th. Address the president, 


J. H. T. Main, Dept. B, Grinnell, lowa. 
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DO YOU USE 
BOOTT MILLS 
SEAMLESS BAGS? 

16 oz. Double and Twist—2 Bushel 


HIGHEST GRADE BEST VALUE 
Made especially for GRAIN and FINE SEEDS 























It will pay you to see this bag before purchasing your 
season's supply. If your local dealer does not carry it, 
write us, and we will advise you where you can get it. 


WELLINGTON, SEARS & CO. 
SAVES YOU 


93.FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
GALLOWAY $50 to $300 / 


AVE from $60 to $300 by buying your gasoline engine of 2 to 22-horse- ~power from 
yu se profit. No such offer 





























































a real engine factory. Save dealer, jobber and catalogue h« 

as I make on the class of engine I sell has ever been : ma 
- story. Here isthe secret and reason: I turn them ot 
enormous modern factory, equipped with automatic mac “t ery. 
for less money than some fac tories can make them at actu OT st. 

All you pay me for is actual raw material, labor = one sinall profit (and I buy ny 
material in enormous quantities). 

Anybody can afford and might just as well have a high grade engine when he 
can get in on a wholesale deal of thiskind. I'm doing sometliing that never was 
done before. Think of it! A price to you that is lower than dealers and 
jobbers can buy similar engints for, in carload lots, for spot cash. 

Anengine that is made so good in the factory that I will send 
f out anywhere in the U. S. without an expert to any inexperienced 
users, on 30 days’ free trial, to test against any engine made of 
wimilar horse-power that sells for twice as much, and Iet him 
be the judge. Sell your poorest horse and buy e@ 


5-H.-P, Only $119.50 


* befo re in all Gasoline Engine 
ll alike by the thousands in my 
I sell them direct to you 













Get Galloway’s 
Biggest and Best 
FREE °2g0u"e BOOK 


ENGINE 
Write today for my beautiful new 50-page Engine Book in four 
evlors, nothing like it ever printed before, full of valuable information, 
showing how I make them and how you can make more money with a 
gasoline engine on the farm. Write me— 


Wm. Galloway, Pres., wm. Galloway Co. 
195 Galloway Station, Waterloo, lowa 


































will find good strong seed potatoes. 
















Along Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. as low as $10.00 p 
sie Send for illustrated booklet, “COUNTRY LIFE PIN 
IRGINIA,” ? it describes the mild climate, all-year farming, dairy- 
me, eed -¥: stock ae one Eastern markets, schools, ao 
and why land is moa twice-a-montb osarace ra 
G. BO WALL, REAL ESTATE AGT. C. & O.RY- 
oOo E itkesons Va. 
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Saw Filing. 

The most of people seem to think it is 
an easy job to put a crosscut saw’ in 
first class order. The fact is the most 
of people know but very little about saw 
filing. 

I have met woodsmen 
ticed saw filing for many 
failed to learn some of the most import- 
ant points. Some leave the rakes nearly 
as long as the cutting teeth. It is quite 
natural for the cutting teeth to wear 
away faster than the rakes. After the 
saw has been used an hour or two the 
rakes are longer than the cutting teeth. 
When the saw is in that condition the 
center of the kerf has to be torn out by 
the rakes before the cutting teeth cut it 
loose at the sides. This makes hard 
work and unprofitable business. Others 
joint the rakes an eighth of an inch or 
more shorter than the cutting teeth. They 
are but little if any good when run so 
saw would be much better 
the teeth were cutting teeth. The 
to put a saw in order is to 
teeth to an even length by 
old file backwards length- 


who have prac- 
years who had 


short as the 
if all 
proper way 
joint the 
running an 


Y \ WN A 


tooth break off, too short to cut. Use a 
three square file to file the rakes in order} 
to get the teeth slim enough to wear | 
away with the cutting teeth. When filing 
the rakes file every other tooth then 
the others from the other side of the saw. 
It is quit natural to bevel the 
little when filing and if all are filed from 
one side of the saw the saw will not 
cut straight. 

It is better to file the saw 
until it gets a little dull before setting. 
This will keep the cut of the saw more 
even width than it will if filed and set 
at the same time. The swedge set is the 
best set made. It sets at the point of the 
tooth and is not liable to break teeth 
when the steel is high tempered. When 
ucing spring sets on high tempered saws 
the teeth are apt to break off entirely. 

The swedge set only breaks the point 
of the tooth. When saws are of an even 
temper and the teeth do not break in using 
them there is no cause for jointing often 
as the teeth will wear even.—/. H. An- 
dre, Tioga Uo. N. Y. 


} 


and use it 


2, 2, 2, 
° + ° 


Millet as a Catch Crop. 

Like any other farm crop millet thrives 
best on a fertile mellow soil. Loams 
without too much clay and not too much 
sand will yield the best crops. For a 
catch crop or one adapted to sowing when 
the other forage crops show signs of 


' 
| 





Rake-Cutter veeth- Rake tooth 


level to get 
the saw of 


holding it 
side of 


wise of the saw, 
the teeth on each 
even length. 

When filing the 
file to a needle point 
ble off easily in hard 
better to leave a point 


cutting teeth do not 
as they will crum- 
timber It is far 
and have the 


A DOCTOR S EXPERIENCE. 
Medicine Not Needed in This Case 





people that 
They lay 
every 


It is hard to convince 
coffee them an injury! 
their bad feelings to almost 
but the true and unsuspected one 

But the knews. Ilis wide ex- 
perience has proven to him that, to some 
coffee is an insidious 
health. 
coffee is 


and 


some 
does 
cause 
doctor 
systems, poison 
that undermines the 

Ask the doctor if 
of constipation, stomach 
troubles. 

“IT have 
life. I am 
taken sick 
prostration, the doctor said 
yous system was broken down 
I would have to give up coffee. 

“I got so weak and shaky I 
work, and reading 
Postum, I asked my grocer if he had any 
of it. He said, ‘Yes,’ and that he used it 
in his family and it was all it claimed te 
be. 

“So I quit coffee and commenced to use 
Postum steadily and found in about two 
weeks’ time I could sleep soundly at} 
night and get 
fresh. In about two months I began to 
gain flesh. I weighed only 146 pounds} 
when I commenced on Postum and now [| 
weigh 167 and feel better than I did at 
20 years of age. 

“IT am working every “day and sleep 
well at night. My two children were 
great coffee drinkers, but they have not 
drank any since Postum came into the 
house, and are far more healthy than 
they were before.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,’ 
in pkgs. “There's a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A 
new one appears from time to time. 
They are genuine, true, and full of 


the 
nervous 


cause 


coffee 


years 


drinker all my 
old and when 
with nervous 
that my ner- 
and that 


been a 
now 42 
two 


years ago 


could not 





found 





file f' 


rakes al, 





Highland Park College 


DES MOINES, IOWA 





2000 
Students 
Annually 


Terms Open Sept. 6, Oct. 17, Nov 29,'10, and Jam 2,°11 
A standard college that comes nearer meeting 
the demands of modern education than any 
other college in the country. 

The Following Regular Courses Maintained 
College and Preparatory 10 Telephone Engin’ring 
Normal and Primary Training 11 
Law 12 
Civil Engineering 13 
Electrical Engineering 14 
Steam and Traction Engineering 15 
Mechanical Engineering 16 Telegraphy 
Machinists’ Course 17 Pen Art and Drawing 
Automobile Machinist and 18 Railway Mail Service 

Chauffeur Cources 19 Summer Schoo! 
Instructions given in all branches by correspondence 
Board $1.75, $2.25 and $2.75 per week. Tuition in College, 
Normal and Commercial Courses, $i8aquarter. Allex 
three months $65.40; six months $98.75; nine months $14: 
School all year. Catalog free Mention course yo u are inter 
terested in and ponte: whether you wish resident or oorenpen 
OH work. 


CSeoxrnacewnr 














failing, we have found millet almost a 
necessity and it has been an important 
} factor in enabling many farmers in win- 
tering their stock during years when hay | 
has been a light crop and other forage | 
was scarce. 

Millet draws most of its 
required for its growth from the surface 
soil and it is very necessary that the 
soil be in condition to promote its rapid 
growth. If there is doubt about the soil | 
containing sufficient plant food to make 
a good yield of millet, fertilizers con- 


nourishment 





| palatability to the hay and very 


your advertisement of | Cutting 


'for ensilage i 


up in the morning feeling| it to lie in the swath until partially dry, 
| then gather into cocks and let stand until 





human interest. 


taining a good proportion of nitrogen ang 
potash will give good results. Im many 
cases when it is sowed a discing of the 
| ground is better than plowing. 

If the hay crop fails the ground can 
be plowed and a good crop of millet 
grown before the frost comes. The com- 
mon practice is to sow about sixteen 
quarts of seed to the acre drilled in the 
same manner as small grain crops, ex- 
cept that the seed should be covered 
shallow. When we sow millet we fit the 
with a smoothing harrow the last 
over, and then broadcast the seed 
and cover with a common hay rake. If 
the soil is rich and well fitted less seed 
will be required to insure a good crop. 

Curing for hay it should never be 
allowed to wait for the heads to ripen. 
It is best when cut at a time when the 
heads first appear. The tough fibrous 
nature of the stem and the stiff beard 
that has been allowed to approach too 
close to maturity detract much from the 
little is 
added in the way of nutriment. More- 
over, the hay from the early millet is 
much safer food for all kinds of stock. 
for hay should be done earlier 
cutting for ensilage purposes, but 
should be done before the 
For a silo crop a fine qual- 
can be produced by sow- 
peas or mixing the two 
while the silo is being 


time 


than 


heads ripen. 
ity of ensilage 
ing it with cow 
crops together 
filled. 

The best method for curing is to allow 


cured, after the manner practiced in cur- 
ing clover hay or alfalfa. It makes bet- 
ter hay when cured in this way than 
when allowed to remain exposed to the 
sun too long. 
One feed of 
horses and stock 


millet a day for work 
is sufficient and when 
eare is used in mixing it along with 
other forage in this manner the millet 
acts as a stimulant and alternative and 
tends to produce a healthy condition of 
the animals. Otherwise millet may do 
harm, especially to horses.—W. Milton 
Kelley, Erie Co., N. Y. 

& & & 


Mention Successful Farming when 
writing to advertisers. 








oO. H. LONGWELL, President. Des Moines, lows 











Simple Fomish 
Reliable | ~ aad 
Powerful ™ 


Getting the most engine 

for your money does not 

mean buying the cheap- 

est—but an engine that 

will give reliable results 

year in, year out—speed, 

steady and uniform—absolute interchangeabil- 
ity of parts—actual power. equal rating. Every 
requirement ot the man who wants a simple, 
reliable engine is met by the 


Weber Gas or Gasoline Engine 


Sold Under Our Absolute Guarantee 
Will lighten the labor of pumpin n 
shelling and all kinds of po week: oe 
Write today forour new handsomely illustra- 
ted catalog fully describing the Weber Engine. 


Sheffield Gas Power Co 104 Winchester Pl., Kansas City, Me. 








Our “Cyclone” three stroke self feed hay press 
is the latest, most powerful and most efficient 
press on the market. Each circle of the team 
presses in three cha es. The self feed auto- 
matically puts the down to the bottom 
of the bale chamber, 

wonderfully. 

our presses, 





BREEZE 7 Handsome Models sdels $275 


Travel the worst roads 
Motor Vehicle with ease and comfort AndUp 





GEM CITY 
Business 


College 


Quincy, Ill. 
25 teachers, 1400 students, 
$100,000 School Building, 
Shorthand and Typewriting, 
Bookkeeping, etc. 68 page 
Illustrated Cata! caus fre free. 
D. L. MUSSELMAN, Pres 
Box 17 Quincy, in 








FREE TUITION 


We will give TUITION absolutely FREE to the first 
student from each Post Office, to take any of the fo!low- 
img courses: Teacher's Review, Shorthand, Business or 
Preparatory, Special classes for teachers who failed in 
examination. Good board 81.95 per week. Send for 
free catalogue today. Address, 

SOUTHERN MINNESOTA NORMAL COLLEGE, 
915 College Street - Austin, Minnesota 


Mention Successful Farming when 
writing to advertisers. 
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By the term worn-out soils, we mean 
all soils that have become exhausted by 
tillage, or which for any reason have so 
lost their fertility that they no longer 
produce paying crops. 

The acreage of such soils in the Unit- 
ed States is so large and is increasing 
so fast, as to become an alarming fea- 





ture of our agricultural economy. 





EeeeeeeeEeEeeyeEEyEaEaeEeEeEeEeEGE—— 


How to Produce Big Yields on 


Wor-Out Soils 


~ « ee ee 
WM. C. SMITH, OF INDIANA 


Author of “How to Grow One Hundred Bushels of 
Corn on Worn Out Soils” 


We do not get enough drains upon our 
farms; if we drain the wet places, we 
are content. We need more than this. 
Again, not more than one-tenth of our 
drains are put in properly. Worn-out 
soils should be filled with drains of the 
proper depth and levels, and both mouth 
and source of drains should be brought 
to the surface and properly screened. 


+ 








Our average farmer does not seem to 
realize the sericusness of this state of 
affairs, yet he has worn-out soil at his 
very door. No part of our country is 
free from the menace of worn-out soils. 
We have them everywhere, so that it 
is no longer a local condition. Like 
many diseases of the human body, the 
disease of worn-out soils unawares fas- 
tens itself upon the soil, and before the 
husbandman is conscious of it, it has 
become so intrenched that the scil is ex- 
hausted of its strength to produce pay- 
ing crops. 

The restoration of these soils, so that 
big yields can be produced upon them, is 
the problem of the hour. But to restore 
these soils and keep them restored, we 
must, in the language of the venerable 
W. D. Hoard, first get away from “the 
damnable sordidness of farming that has 
crucified these soils, robbed them of their 
fertility and made them blank and bar- 


An examination of worn-out soils re- 
veals the fact that they are compact and 
almost totally lacking in vegetable mat- 
ter: there remains in them scarcely any- 
thing but the minerals and decomposed 
rocks of soil. Such soils have no ven- 
tilation or food for soil bacteria, both 
of which are essential to fertile soils. 
This condition of the soil, calls for the 
putting into them of that which will 
give ventilation and organic matter, the 
foed upon which soil bacteria flourishes. 
Soil ventilation is the first thing 
needed to restore worn-out soils. This 
is secured by drainage, deep tillage and 
plowing in of coarse organic matter. 
The need of soil ventilation is that 
oxygen may come in contact with the 
plant roots so that a proper home may 
be established in the soil for the multi- 


tude of soil bacteria, so that these bac- 
teria can perform their work of chang- 
decaying organic mat- 


plant food. 


ing the nitrogen of 
ter into form suitable for 


No. L—Plowing Under Rye 








a 





Drains constructed in this manner are 
valuable working ditches, and constitute 
the first aid to worn-out soils. 

Any vegetation plowed under is of 
great benefit to worn-out scils, but, of 
course, the legumes are the best because 
of their nitrogen-gathering capacity. 

The conscienceless and criminal des- 
truction of corn stalks, weeds and other 
vegetation upon our farms by burning, 
constitute each year an enormous loss of 
soil fertility. When we farmers learn 


=a 











than rye. A ton of green rye contains 
eleven pounds of nitrogen; a ton of green 
clover twelve pounds. It can be sown 
in corn or in wheat stubble, and in the 
following spring plowed under in time 
for corn. May 1st I plowed under a fine 
field of rye, waist high, for corn, which 
was planted September 20, 1909, after 
hungarian and which was sown with a 
disk drill without any preparation of 
the soil. 

In the plowing up of this rye to a 
depth of seven inches, I notice that it 
turns over like heavy sod. That the 
soil is filled with rye roots. 

After plowing under this rye I first 
roll with a roller, following roller with 
a harrow. Then drag with a heavy drag 
and harrow again. After this rolling, 
harrowing and dragging the field is like 
a garden and in splendid condition fér 
planting corn, the soil being filled with 
vegetable or organic matter which affords 


a fine feeding ground for soil bacteria 
and the corn roots. 


Illustration No. 1, is a picture of this 
field taken as same was being plowed. 

In the spring of 1909 I plowed under, 
on worn soil, rye that was heading out 
and produced a big yield of corn. The 
varied condition of soil, weather and sea- 
son, seem to have no effect upon rye; 
it always produces big crops of roots 
and foliage which are invaluable for 


worn-out soils if plowed under. 

The king of soil building plants Is 
sand, winter, or hairy vetch, as it js 
variously called. My experience with 


this plant has extended over a period cf 
five years, on clay, sandy, and run-down 
black soil. 

My first experience was on sandy land 
that was absolutely worn-out, and as un- 
responsive as a North Carolina Cracker 





the lesson of putting back on the farm, 


with the hookworm; so pcor that it had 
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then and not till then, have we started on 
the right road towards soil restoration. 

I will consider two great sources fer 
procuring a valuable supply of organic 
matter for worn soils, rye and _ vetch. 
Either of these plants, sown early in 
the fall, grow to large proportions before 
time for spring plowing. Green rye is 
equal, ton for ton, to stable manure, with 
one small exception; manure has half 





a pound of phosphoric acid a ton more 





No, 2—Corn After Vetch 


not for years produced twenty bushels 
of corn to the acre. This soil was prac- 
tically depleted of vegetable and organic 
matter. I first tried to grow early can- 
ning peas on this land, and received $10 
an acre gross for my pains. I followed 
the peas with sugar corn and got a 
poor crop. I did not pasture the stalks 
and the following spring plowed them 
under and put the ground to peas again. 
Continued on page 15 ‘ 
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Killing Two Birds With One Stone. 

The accompanying photograph shows 
R. R. Hering of Crosby, North Dakota, 
at work “Killing two birds with 
stone.” Mr. Hering has in 700 
of grain, and this outfit he runs day and 
night. 

His gasolene engine—a late model 
twenty-two horse power—draws_ seven 
plows and an eight foot binder. Thus he 


acres 


one 


This method 
add $6 an 


hard lumps from forming. 
of treating the soil will 
acre to the value of next year’s crop. 
This fact alone should cause farm- 
ers everywhere throughout the west to 
investigate. The engine Mr. Hering uses 
would pull a ten-foot binder and plows 
enough to cover the ground just as easily 
as it does the eight-foot. He plows as 
deep as he likes, usually 6 inches, and 








plows as he goes over all the land cleared 
by the binder. Attached to the plow is the 
Curtis Mechanical lift that Mr. Her- 
ing’s labor saving device, for with it he 
only needs two men to run his combina- 
tion rig—an engineer, and plowman— 
the plowman looks after the binder also. 

The engineer, by starting the engine 
with his left hand, may, with his right 
by means of the lever at hand, raise or 
lower the plows at will, thus when only 
plowing with the engine one man only 
is needed to operate, 


Is 


Mr. Hering plows and cuts forty acres| 
His | 


24 hours. 
for this length 
of time, and lubricating oil $1. He fig- 
ures that he gets both harvesting and 
plowing done for one-half the cost pre- 
viously of the cutting alone, using horses. 
The saving in time and help alone is a 
big item and as he says, some of the 
other advantages are; the weeds and 
stubbles turned under, serve as mulching, 


of every 
him $13 


on an average 


rt asolene costs 


the stubble having more sap now than}, 
later. The weed seed are destroyed, bes 
cause they sprout and the frost kills 
them. 

The gumbo land, which is found all 
over North Dakota, gets the treatment 
it needs, as it should be broken a year 
hefore harvest always, enabling it to 


ha 
= 


hold moisture better and preventing bi 

A DETERMINED WOMAN. 
Finally Found a Food That Cured 
Her. 





“When I first read the remarkable 
effects of Grape-Nuts food, I determined 
to secure some,” says a woman of Salis- 
bary, Mo. “At that time there was 
vone kept in this town, but my husband 
ordered some from a Chicago traveler. 

“T had ben greatly afflicted with sud- 
den attacks of cramps, nausea, and vom- 
iting. Tried all sorts of remedies and 
physicians, but obtained only temporary 
relief. As socn as I began to use the new 
food the cramps disappeared and have 
never returned. 

“My old attacks of sick stomach were 
a little slower to yield, but by continuing 
the food, that trouble has disappeared en- 
tirely. I am today perfectly well, can 
eat anything and everything I wish, witn- 
eut paying the penalty that I used to. 
We would nct keep house without Grape- 
Nuts. 


says he could go 12 inches if necessary. 

Berlie D. Bickford, Williams Co., N. 

Dak. 
> & & . 
Chipper Farm Notes. { 

Haying is nice work, if the weather is 
good and you take it as you can hold it. 
Just go along steady and careful and you 
will enjoy it as much as any work of the 
whole year. Fret and stew and you will 
| probably have a fit of sickness before 
}you get through with it. 

Thousands of men make themselves sick 
drinking too much cold water fast in 
haying time. It is all right to drink the 
|cold water, but take your time. Hold 
a swallow in your mouth for a minute, 
then let it go down and take another 
one. So you will need far less water and 
what you do drink will do you much more 
good. 

Made-up drinks for men in the hayfield 
do not take the place of good cold water. 
Lemonade with no sugar in it is next best, 
, Get time to take a day off after haying. 
UDont flock by yourself, either. Take the 
whole family along and just let comfort 
hang out. 

Grass in the yard getting the start of 
you? Too bad. Mow it off with a scythe 
and then follow with the lawn mower. 
What. Your folks\have no lawn mower? 
Get one the next time you go to town. 
Just as necessary on the farm as a razor, 

Stick. to it till each day's work is all 
done up. 

A lousy hen is a sick hen. Make no 
mistake about that. The place to begin 
treating her is in the house where she 
roosts. Clean that out from cellar to 
garret, then dope the hen. ‘To do that 
first is like trying to mop up the ocean. 
You can’t do it. 

Get the eggs to market often these days. 
They will soon become stale. Stale eggs 
go down hard. Ever try it? 

Take some early potatoes when you go 
to town. Bring back a little more money 
than you took. That’s the way to get 
along. 

Store debts are an abomination to the 
farmer. I would rather have the seven 
year itch than such a thing digging at my 
vitals all the time. Pay up, then stay 
clear of all such pestiferous things. 

Tell the man that wants to sort out 
the best lambs and leave the little fellows 
till next week, that when he comes next 
week you will have no little fellows for 
him, and keep your promise. Make them 
hustle now and get them all off in a 
bunch. No weeding. 





| 





“My husband was so delighted with 
the benefits I received that he has been | 
recommending Grape-Nuts to his custom- | 
ers and has built up a very large trade | 
on the food. He sells them by the case 
to many of the leading physicians of the 
county, who recommend Grape-Nuts very 
generally. There is some satisfaction in | 


| 





using a really scientifically prepared 
fcod.” 
Read the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville.” in pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 
Ever read the above letter? A 
new one appears from time to time. 
They are genuine, true, and full of 


human interest. 


| blood into your flock and you will see the 


'cessful Farming. 


If you want better sheep and lambs, 
eet better bucks to run with your ewes. 
Go off somewhere and buy one or two 
that have good blood in them. Get that 


result in a year or two. 

It looks like a waste of time to cut the 
brush along the side of the road to some 
folks. They are the ones that don’t want 
to do anything that hasn’t a dollar in it. 
Sorry for them. They don’t get much 
comfort out of life. Now do they?—2Z. 
L. Vincent. 

> + + 
Read the advertisements in Suc- 





OU couldn't buy this book at any 
price. But we want to send you a 
copy Free. It explains and figures 
out the biggest money-making methods of 
handling and cribbing wheat, oats, barley, 
ear and shelled corn and other grains. On 
a new granary or crib it shows how to save 
$100 to $500. Itcontains the plans andcosts 
of 9 different cribs and granaries. With 
this valuable Gift Book, we send our cata- 
log and low price on the money-makiag 


“Little Giant” 
Portable Grain Elevator 


There’s no hard work when you crib your 
grain the “Little Giant” way. Drive load 
right on the wagon dump or jack, throw 
clutch in gear, start horse-power or 
engine, then vest. The grain goes up to 
any height and the biggest load is all 
stored in a few minutes. Build your 
cribs twice as high—save roofing, floor- 
ing and space. One man operates it. 
Drive up from either side. Only half 
the working parts of others. Power ap- 
plied to elevator or to Wagon Dump 
Jack. Tilting Feeder—has steel bot- 
tom and is easily raised to allow 
wagon to drive into position for 
unloading. Tight bottom so grain 
carried back is saved. Overhead 
Jack furnishedifdesired. Send now 
for book of crib plans and catalog. 


PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG. CO. 











127 McClum Street 
Bloomington, [Il. ’ 
. = - 2 
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rand Prizes 


and. 5 Gold Medals 
all the Grand Prizes and all the Gold Medals given to 
Pumps by the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition at Seattle 
last summer, Were awarded to 
“AMERICAN” Pumping Machinery 
The reason why ‘‘American™ centrifugals attain higher 
efficiencies than others is the impellers are accurately ad- 
usted and machined true to fit the cas- 
ng and the flowlines are all easy curves 
with no sudden change of direction of 
fluid in passing through 
the pump. ~ 
‘‘American™ @en- 
trifugals are made 









The American ; 
Well Works 


Office and Works: Aurora, Ill 
Chicago Office: First Nation 














GAS — GASOLINE — DISTILLATE 


Cheapest of all powers. One cent average cost 
per wen power per hour, Nothing can equal. 


We buildallsizes. Hop- 
per jacket or water tank 
cooling. Inducements 
to introduce in new lo- 


— 


WITTE IRON WORKS CO. 
1652 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


SAVE 20% BALING COST 


by using an Auto-Fedan Hay Press. If we can't 
prove to you that this press saves 20% of cost 
of baling over any other machine, we will take 
it back, p»ying freight both ways, 
Three-stroke, self-feed, eas y draft. 

Shipped on trial with 20% saving Guesentest, 
Write for free catalog No. 15. 1) 


The Auto-Fedan Hay Press Co. 





160! West Twelfth St. Kansas City, Mo 
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The Gas Engine vs. the Windmill. 
Among most of the enterprising and 
up-to-date farmers of the present time, 
the windmill furnishes the power for 
pumping the water for the stock about 
the farm. It is an established fact that 
the price of the windmill is within easy 
reach of all who have use for its power. 
The prices of various makes of wind- 
mills range from $50.00 to $100.00, de- 
pending on the size of the wheel and 
height of the tower as well as the ma- 
terial of which it is made. Steel mills are 
in.most localities a trifle cheaper than the 
woed mills, but either of these mills may 
be erected on the average of about $50.00 
cost to the farmer. This mill after being 
erected in a first class manner will prob- 
ably answer all requirements as far as 
pumping is concerned, providing the wind 
vlows at the time the water is wanted, but 
there is generally a time during the hot 
summer months that the wind does not 
blow for a week at a time. At this time 
of the year the farmer is putting in long 
days and comes home tired in the evening, 
but if there is not sufficient water for the 
stock he must pump for an hour or two 
besides doing the regular evening work. 
Now the gas envine hzs passed the 
experimental stage and has been for a 
number of vears waiting for the farmer to 
bid it come. Why not let it come? It 
costs no more than your windmill, unless 
an engine of considerable horsepower is 
required for some other work than pump- 
ing. A small engine suitable for pumping 
can be installed for the sum of $37.50 com- 
plete, of course this little engine should 
not be set out in the storm, and it would 
be advisable to invest the remaining $15 
of which the mill would cost, in a house 
to enclose the engine, this leaves each of 
the power plants costing the same money 
to say nothing of the many advantages 
the engine has over the windmill. 
Besides pumping the water at a cost of 
about 15 cents for a ten-hour run we 
might apply it to the washing machine 


every Monday morning and relieve the 
wife of one of the burdens that she always 
dreads. 

The churn and separator might as 


well be run with the engine and do away 
with the expense of the hired girl. 

Almost every farmer uses ground feed 
to some extent, and if he is not feeding 
it to his horses and pigs it is possibly be- 
cause it takes a great patt of his time to 
take the corn to some grinder and the cost 
of. grinding is added to his time which 
makes it too expensive. 

The fanning mill, which a few years ago 
was used very little, is finding a place 
on almost every well kept farm and can 
just as well as not be run with the pump- 
ing engine at a cost of one cent per hour. 

The corn grader which is finding its 
way to the well kept farm can be oper- 
ated with the envine. fact the small 
gas engine will take the place of the hired 
man at a running expense that is not 
noticeable. Many people have the idea 
that the gas envine is as balky as a 
mule and can not be relied upon, but if 
these same peonle will use them and rea- 
son out their troubles as they do with 
the, harvester thev will soon become ac- 
quainted with their peculiarities and real- 
ize they will fill a long felt want. 

Books and articles that have been writ- 
ten along these lines are of a technical 
form and not easily understood by the 
average farmer, not because the farmer is 
the most ignorant class of people but be- 
cause he deals in plain facts and makes no 
study of the technicalities from a mechan- 
ical standpoint. 

The cost per horsenower to run the gas 
engine is about 15 cents per day, or one 
gallon of gasoline. 

A person must know something about 
his engine to get the best of results, and 
this knowledge is easily acquired, the 
time is not far distant when the engine 
will be one of the necessities on the farm 
and the “gas engine expert” will be a 
has been and find another job. 

The farmer has no need to be afraid 
of buying a poor engine these days as 
competition is so strong that the manu- 
facturer cannot slight his engine in the 
least and expect to get the business.—J/. 
N. Bayley, Jewell Oo., Ken. 


















Money on the 
New Line 


There is a good field for paying investments 
in the Dakotas, Montana, Idaho and Wash- 
ington, along the new Chicago, Milwaukee & 
Puget Sound Railway. 

Fertile land at reasonable prices, a mild and 
healthful climate, crops of splendid quality, 
markets for them, and excellent transportation 
facilities are some of the advantages. 
















Low fares to points on the new line 
now in effect. Descriptive books free. 






F. A. MILLER, General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago 


Chicago 
Milwaukee & St. Paul 
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Try Conkey’s Fly Knocker 15 Days Free! 








Let Us Send You a Gallon Can—Express Prepaid 


Horses lose flesh and shirk work when bothered and bitten by flies. 
Cows give less milk when tortured and frenzied by these pests. 

In the name of humanity and for the sake of your pocketbook, keep 
your stock free from torturing, maddening, disease-breeding swarms 
of flies this summer! ‘*Fly Knocker’’ solves the problem. 

It relieves the distress of your stock and helps rid your barn of the 
fly nuisance. Conkey’s Fly Knocker is the greatest boon to fly- 
tortured animals that the world has ever known. 

H H { Send today for a gallon can on Free 

No Deposit Required *® Trial. At the end of 15 days, if you 
are delighted with the results, send us $1.25, which includes express to 
any point in the United States east of New Mexico, Colorado, Wy- 
' oming or Montana. If it fails, you don’t owe us a cent. 

i 4 We will send from our nearest agency. Get a gallon NOW! 


Yaa Address (30) 
CONKEY LABORATORIES Dept. 22 CLEVELAND, OHIO 








Yet costs no more than the o ere 
Let us prove that our New Model is the Strongest, Most Durable, Most Economical and Simplest 
Hay Press in the World—does the best work—has greatest capacity—saves time, labor and trouble— 
contains exclusive feature found in no other press—with or without self-feed, pull back and hopper 
condenser—fully guaranteed—we also make largest line of Bailers in the world—write for illustrated catalog 


THE WHITMAN AGRICULTURAL COMPANY, 6929 S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 

ror FREE 

cat SIX SHOTS IN 418 
FOUR BrCON\DS 


CATALOGUE 
Perfect hammerless son-clogging 
action. 24 to 32 inch Genuine Im- 
t. Hinged breech block, all 
olid steel wall always between 
Black walnut stock, fine finish. 




















Safe--Swift--Sure 


ported DAMASCUS Barrel. Fall length rib gives instantaneous 
working parts covered up; snow and dirt cannot get in. 
shell and shooter. Taken down in ten seconds without tools. 

Bore, gauge and drop of stock optional. Ne extra charge for any feature named, Sent with privilege 

of examination if desired. Don't buy until you have read our FREE BOOK describing this pump gun and our su- 

perb line of singles and doubles. Ask for it today. THE UNION FIRE ARMS CO., Auburndale, T: 0., U.B.A. 








Read our guarantee on page two. It is iron-clad. 
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| Technical Secondary Education in Agriculture, Mechanic} 
Arts and Home Economics 


Given on Floor of House of 
Represeatative—Bill on Pg.2 











A speech by 
a CONGRESSMAN DAVIS 

A Federal appropriation is sought for! 
the purpose of -encouraging the several 


states and territories in the promotion of 
industrial and agricultural education, and 
with their co-operation. It is mainly for 
the purpose of encouraging a type of edu- 
cation for the mass of our people that 
will train them for the practical affairs 
of life: and whil the Morrill Act of 1862 
has undoubtedly stimulated great activity 
along this line, the present measure sup- 
plants it and to a large extent will con- 
summate the purposes desired. The sci- 
ence of agriculture is basic in principle, 
and sooner or later we should return to 
first principles, and in the last analysis 
we must recur to the soil as the funda- 
mental source of our wealth. prosperity, 
and happiness as a people. The practical 
training to be obtained, if this bill be- 
comes a law, for the young men and 
women on the farm will undoubtedly 
make country life more attractive and 
beneficial, and the industrial training 
sought to be encouraged in city schools 
add very materially to the prosperity and 
happiness of all those who wil avail 
themselves of the opportunities thus pro- 
vided. The measure therefore responds 
to the needs of both rural and city con- 
ditions. 

This bill is designed especially to se- 
cure simple justice to the workers and 
home makers of our country. We have 
too long confined technical education to 
the professional classes. Let us carry 
out the wise plan begun by Congress in 
1862—the land-grant act establishing col- 
‘eges of agriculture and mechanic arts— 
and provide, along with general schooling, 
industrial education, not only to the priv- 
ileged 5 per cent, but also to the 95 per 
cent who are doing the world’s work. 

The increase of knowledge, the special- 
ization of industries, and the close divi- 
sion of labor have made a new world, into 
which the graduates of our schools are 
precipitated. The old education leads the 
pupil to believe that he is prepared for 
life. His preparation only general. 
The new education must prepare the pupil 


Is 


for some more specific line of life. It 
must be both broad and practical. It 
must combine the time written in the 
book, the theme written in the soil and 


in the machinery, with the inspiratien for 
the best living which modern conditions 
can provide. 

We shall soon have about 90,000,000 
people in this country, one-third of whom, 
or 30,000,000, will be of school 
between 5 and 20 years—and entitled to 
school privileges. The Twelfth Census, 
using round numbers, showed that one- 
half the persons of school age attended 
schocl in 1900, and thus we may cal- 
culate that we shall soon have 15,000,000 
pupils in schools. Since practically one- 
third of our population is engaged in 


age— 


is 
agriculture and two-thirds in non-agricul- 
tural pursuits, we may roughly say that 
we shall have 5,000,000 pupils preparing 
for country life and 10,000,000 preparing 
for city life. Since three teachers are 
required for each 100 pupils, we shall 
need 150,000 teachers in ccuntry-life edu- 
eation and 300.000 teachers for schools 
leading to city life, or a total of 450,000 
teachers. With the material increase in 
the numbers of pupils taking secondary 
and higher courses of study, we hope to 
have 7 per cent of American youth enter- 
ing high schools of secondary grade, and 
of these 2 per cent entering higher insti- 
tutions of collegiate grade; but the great 
sducational rroblem will remain—the 
iraining of the 93 per cent who will stop 


their efficiency to aid the 
good living, we may ex- 
pect to incre the proportion of chil- 
dren attending school. Since the teach- 
ers in the primary schocls are mainly 
trained for their work in the secondary 
schools, the most important means for 
improving the primary schools is to bet- 
ter provide for the preparation of their 


work and in 
pupil to make 


ase 


teachers. Our high schcols have three 
important functions, viz.: (1) To give to 


a large number of people a better educa- 
tion that individually their success may 
be greater ;'(2) to place among the people 
of our country a large number of trained 
workers whose success, example, and help 
will enable all people with whcm they 
associate to become more efficient and 
more successful, and (3):to prepare the 
necessary teachers to conduct the primary 
schools in the most efficient manner pos- 
sible. 
Our educators, farmers, professional, 
and business classes are of one mind in 
a desire that the evolution of our school 
system shall be directed into lines which 
shall carry to all the pecple our accumu- 
lating technical knowledge and thus add 
efficiency to our workers. When our pop- 
ulation reaches 90,000,000, we shall have 
engaged in gainful occupations 33,000,000 
of people. Of the latter at least 30,000,- 
000 will be interested in agriculture and 
mechanic arts education and at least an- 
other 25,000,000 in home economics edu- 
cation. At $1 a day the industrial and 
home-making value of these 55,000,000 
people, counting 300 days as a year, is 
$16,500,000,000. It would seem easy by 
sharply turning our schocl system some- 
what more toward technical instruction 
to increase the economic efficiency of our 
workers 1 per cent or $156,000,000 annu- 
ally. This bill proposes to devote $8,000,- 
000 to this purpose. 
In 1862 the congress of the United 
States ventured upon an experiment by 
providing for the establishment in each 
state of a college devoted to agriculture 
and the mechanic arts. Out of this ac- 
tion has grown not a theory, but a condi- 
tion. The situation demands that we 
utilize the results of these experiments 
and the new knowledge thus secured. The 
knowledge is of more value than any 
dozen mechanical inventions ever devised. 
Our American educational machine must 
be so evolved and even reorganized as to 
reach every industry and every heme in 
the land. This bill undertakes to point 
the way and to provide the funds with 
which to accomplish this purpose. The 
undertaking is too important to be left to 
sporadic action, and is too expensive to 
be inaugurated systematically thncugh- 
out the United States under any auspices 
less able to provide funds and to secure 
co-operation action than the federal gov- 
ernment. 
We now have over fifty state colleges 
of agriculture and mechanic arts. Their 
past growth warrants the hope that be- 
fore long they may have an average of 
1,000 students each in collegiate courses 
related to industry; 500 in mechanic arts 
courses, 300 in agriculture, and 200 in 
home economics, or a total of 50,000 stu- 
dents, where there are now 20,000. 
Minnesota, Nebraska, Alabama, Geor- 
gia, and other states have demonstrated 
that the industrial educaticn started in 
our state colleges should be extended into 
a system of agricultural high schools and 
into our city high schools. The trend 
has been to organize an agricultural high 
school for each group cf about ten coun- 
ties, as has been done in Alabama and 





with the primary city school and the pri-| 
mary rural school. As cur schools are 
Improved in their general educational | 


Georgia, and to develop mechanic arts 
education, both in separate city high 


devising and developing schools of agri- 
culture of high school grade articulating 
with the college above, and with both the 
rural schools and the farms below. Ala- 
bama and Georgia have recently taken 
the lead in establishing one of these 
schools in each congressional district. 
Minnesota and Nebraska have agricul- 
tural high schools with 600 and 300 stu- 
dents, respectively. The graduates of 
these schocls nearly all go back to the 
farm. <A very small number go into oth- 
er vocations, and probably 10 per cent go 
forward into collegiate courses in agri- 
culture, most of them to become agricul- 
tural technicians. These schools have 
demonstrated so effectively that farm 
boys and girls can be educated for coun- 
try life and returned to country life that 
everyone who !ooks into the work of these 
institutions is ready to promote this kind 
of schools for the entire country. 

To Georgia belongs the credit and hon- 
or of first taking the step thoroughly to 
establish a sufficient number of well- 
equipped agricultural high schcols_ to 
meet the needs of the farm boys and farm 
girls of the state. Last July the Georgia leg- 
islature passed a bill to establish an agricultur- 
al high school in each of Georgia’selevencon- 
gressional districts. A state appropria- 
tion cf $6,000 was provided annually as 
a current expense fund with which to 
begin each school. The districts securing 
these schools were required to provide at 
least 200 acres of land and to erect build- 
ings and equip the schools. The differ- 
ent localities sought to secure the loca- 
tion of these schools. The result was 
such that it is inspiring the entire coun- 
try with an interest and faith in high 
school education in agriculture and home 
economics. By private subscription Geor- 
gia has raised $800,000 with which to 
establish and equip these eleven schools. 
Never before have the American people 
so emphatically expressd their faith in ag- 
ricultural education. In no way has the 
south better expressed the fact that she 
is rising from the difficulties and depres- 
sion which resulted from the civil war. 
The passage of this bill will precipi- 
tate a similar movement in every state in 
the union. If all of the states will follow 
Georgia’s example, we shall have 300 ag- 
ricultural high schools for our 3,000 agri- 
cultural ccunties. With each of these 
schools averaging 500 students we would 
have a total of 150,000 students in agri- 
cultural high schools, an average of 3,000 
in each state. This number of students 
would provide a large number of men 
technically trained in agriculture to be- 
come leading farmers. and a large num- 
ber of young women trained in home 
economics to develop exemplary farm 
homes. It would also provide a body of 
young people who could rapidly be de- 
veloped into teachers who could carry in- 
struction and inspiration in agriculture 
and home building into all the rural 
schools of the land and thus carry this 
education to all farm youth. There may 
be a difference of oninion as to whether 
we shall make our rural schools more ef- 
ficient by retaining the present unit—the 
isolated rural school—or whether we 
should consolidate these into larger units. 
Which ever plan is pursued, all must 
agree that this class of schools must be 
improved by providing teachers trained 
both in general studies and in the sub- 
jects relating to the future life work of 
that 85 per cent of rural youth which 
will remain in country life. It may be 
presumed that the expense will not be 
very greatly different whether we develop 
the rural schools under a plan of con- 
solidation or bv adecuately improving the 








schools. Minnesota and Nebraska led in 





little rural schools. At present we have 
Continued on page 30 
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Subscribers are invited to make inquiry through 
this department. Questions answered free. Give 
age, color and sex of animals, together with symp- 
toms and previous treatment, if any. The 
remedies prescribed in this column are intended 
to be prepared by local druggists. Wewould sug- 
gest, however, that our readers consult our adver- 
tusing columns, asin many cases reliable reme- 
dies are advertised for the very trouble animals 
are afflicted with, and on account of having been 
scientifically compounded will be found to be 
more effective than medicines compounded by 
local druggists Address ail communications to 














Veterinarian Successful Farming, Des Moines,la. 








Sores on Neck and Shoulder.—Mule 
has large sores on her neck and should- 
ers. The sores are light red and her 
skin comes off all over the top of the 
place. When they break they have 
deep red patches around the edge of the 
inflamed place. I kent the places 
washed with warm water and carbolic 
acid and have kept it greased with 
carbolic salve.—A. W. G., Tenn. Apply 
the following ointment two times daily: 
Calomel two ounces, iodoform one 
ounce, vaseline six ounces, mix. Fit 
your collar better. 

Indigestion.—Colt 6 months old, when 
4 months old he commenced to lose 
flesh and gradually became very thin, 
weaned him but he got no better. Has 
good annetite. has frequent attacks of 
colic. Lies down on side and stretches 
out legs. Seems to be in great pain. 
Considerable rumbling and gurgling in 
bowels. Legs are weak, when he lies 
down has to be helped up. Feed him 
oats and hay night and morning, corn 
at noon. Have tried ground feed, but 
he will not eat it. Have treated for 
worms but with no success. After one 
of these attacks he seems well but does 
not gain in flesh.—A. W., Ohio. Give 
him half pint raw linseed oil, half ta- 
blespoonful turpentine each morning 
for three mornings in succession, then 
give one of the following powders 
three times daily: Bicarbonate soda 
one ounce and a half, pulverized yel- 
low root One ounce, pulverized nux vo- 
mica six drams, mix and divide into 
twelve powders. 

Unhealthy Sores.—Mare seven years 
of age. 4 months ago one of her front 
legs -became swollen between knee and 
ankle. The swelling broke open in 
3 or 4 days leaving a sore. Veterinary 
surgeon treated it and did no good. He 
says it is eczema. »»-hat can I do for 
her?—N. J. W.. Pa. Cleanse the sores 
two times daily with carbolic acid so- 
lution, one tablespoonful of acid to 
one pint water, mix. Apply oxide of 
zinc, ointment after each cleansing. 

Itchy Tail.—Seven-year-old horse 
keeps the hair on the tail next to body 
literally rubbed raw all the time. I 
have put on kerosene, gasoline, sul- 
phur, and lard but it does no good 
whatever. Someone suggests lice but 
I have doctored for this too. Do you 
think this is a habit some horses form? 
I have given him worm remedies but 
this does no good.—A, E. B., Minn. 
Give the tail a thorough shampoo with 
soap and water, then apply mercurial 
ointment to the itchy places. Give him 
two ounces sulphate of soda two times 
daily. 

Swollen Legs.—Gelding 11 years old 
hind legs are swollen clear up to the 
stifle. Right hind leg started a week 
before his left one; been this way for 
four weeks, but does not seem to be 
lame on them very much. Have not 
worked him much since this trouble 
came. Seems to have no life to him 
for the last two months. I turn him 
out in the yard in the day time. What 
is the trouble?—T. J. W., Wis. Give 
him half pint raw linseed oil, one ta- 
blespoon turpentine, one dram fluid ex- 
tract nux vomica, two times daily. 
When this affects the bowels give two 
drams nitrate of potash, three times 
daily in drinking water. Hand rub the 
legs three times ‘aily and give plenty 
of exercise. If you have a warm place, 
you can bathe his legs with warm 
water, salt and vinegar, three times 
daily. . 

Chronic Indigestion.—Nine 
horse, has been in poor health 
castration at age of one year. His 
scrotum swells up at times until it 
looks like that of a stallion then swell- 
ing disappears entirely. When lying 
down he generally stretches out and 
groans. Has been troubled this winter 
with worms. What can I do for him? 
—P O.N. Dak. The swelling of the 
scrotum should be examined by a vet- 
erinarian. At the same time the swell- 
ing may be duc to his weakened con- 
dition. If he has worms I would give 





year old 
since 


the following dose for three mornings 
Tincture 


in succession. of iron 


male shield fern one dram, 
turpentine one ounce and a half, raw 
linseed oil one pint, mix. After you 
give these three doses, have your drug- 
gist prepare the following powders: 
Powdered nux vomica one ounce, pow- 


ounce, oil 


dered ginger two ounces, bicarbonate 
soda six ounces, mix and divide into 
twelve powders, give one powder two 


times daily in feed. 

Grease Heel.—Clydesdale stallion has 
grease heel or scratches. What shall 
I do for him?—G. J. H., Calif. Poul- 
tice the heels three nights in succes- 
sion with a linseed meal poultice and 
apply the following ointment two times 
daily. Calomel two ounces, iodoform 
one ounce, vaseline four ounces, mix. 

Sore Feet.—Jersey calf 10 months 
old has sore feet. Trouble seems to 
be in the splits of the hoofs and makes 
his feet very tender. I have tried crude 
ecarbolic acid and several other rem- 
edies. The acid would cure it up for 
a while and then it would return. What 
can I do for it?—G. P. F., Ky. Sat- 
urate a piece of muslin four inches 
wide and about one foot long with 
creoline, draw through the clefts of 
the foot once daily. When healed up 
apply carbolized vaseline twice a week. 

Moon Blindness.—I have a mare one 
of her eyes gets milky every few 
months. Last summer she got heated 
up and her eyelids swelled very badly 
for a few days. Do you know of 
anything I can do for her? She is 
five years old.—H. H., Mo. Bathe the 
eyes three times daily with the fol- 
lowing -medicine: Boracic acid half 
ounce, fluid extract belladonna leaves 
half ounce, water one quart, mix. Give 
her one dram iodide of potash two 
times daily for one week. This you 
can dissolve in drinking water. 

A Wert.—Gray colt 18 months old 
has bunch as large as a walnut on her 
back and a little to the left of the 
spine. It has been there for some time 
but looked like a wart until yesterday 
when it was torn and bloody looking. I 
washed it thoroughly in hot soft water 


with a little carbolic acid. Now it is 
a clean looking red chunk of flesh. 
What is it and what should be done? 


It does not seem to itch or pain and she 
has good appetite—Mrs. J. O., Nebr. 
Apply the following ointment once 
daily until it dries up: Powdered ar- 
senic 30 grains, dried sulphate of iron 





one dram, vaseline one ounce, mix. 
Thrush.—Horse 9 years old has a 
crack in his heels from center of frog 


upward about an inch deep. Has been 
that way for over a year. Have washed 
his heels every day and applied tar, 
thinking it would grdually heal, but 
it seems to get no better. There is 
no soreness on the outside nor does it 
seem to hurt the horse when travel- 
ing. When I force anything into the 
crack it hurts him. He will sometimes 
stand with one foot forward. All four 
feet are affected. Front feet seem to 
be worse and a discharge comes from 


them. He also has a hole in each of 
his front feet on the inside next to 
the shell about two inches long, one 
inch deep and half an inch wide, a 
watery discharge coming from it. I 
have poured turpentine into it and 


packed with cotton. The shoe covers 
it. I thought it would srow out with 
the shoe but it does not.—J. N., Wash. 


Pack in these cracks common barrel 
salt twice daily for one week. Then 
change and pack with calomel until 


thoroughly dried up. Then blister the 
front feet just above the hoofs with 
the following blister: Cerate of can- 
tharadies two ounces, biniodide of mer- 
cury two drams, mix. 

Debilitated Condition of a Cow.—The 
butter fat in the milk of our cow rises 
to the top and forms in little chunks, 
about a tablespoonful ih all, and looks 
like butter that has been freshly 
churned. Most of the time she does 
not drink much water and of late is 
failing in her milk. What is the cause? 


—A. J. G., Iowa. Give her a physic 
of one pound of salts then commence 
on the following tonic: Sulphur six 
ounces, powdered nux vomica four 
ounces, powdered ginger six ounces, 
bicarbonate soda one pound, mix and 


give one tablespoon three times daily. 

Millet Hay.—What can I do for my 
cow. When she was on grass we 
could churn in twenty minutes. When 
we put her in winter quarters on wild 
hay it took two hours to churn. When 
we fed millet hay we churned six hours. 
E. J Iowa. I think you are 
feeding her too much millet. Put her 
on the tonic. recommended for debili- 








half;tated condition of cow. 








NEWTON’S HEAVE 


“AND inDicesTION CURE 


The Standard Vet Re le 
2 20 years a oe ye 
booklet. 






SAFE TO USE 


WANOLLIGNOS LSa@ 


Makes the horse sound, stay sound 


DEATH TO HEAVES 


The first or second $1.00 can cures. The third can 
is guaranteed to cure or money refunded. 
$1.00 per can at dealers, or express prepaid. 


THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., Toledo, Obio 


MINERAL 











NEGLECT 
Will Ruin 







YourHorse 

Send today 

PERMANENT 
3 PACKAGE 
ill cure any case or 
money refunded. 

( UJ R E $1 PACKAGE 





™ cures ordinary cases, 
wa Postpaidon receipt of 
lanted 


Agents W: 
Write for descriptive 


booklet 
MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO., 418 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa 


Don’t Have a Blind One 
‘VISIO 


An Absolute Cure for 


Moon Blindness 
COpthalmia), Cataract 


and Conjunctivitis 
Shying horses all suf- 
fer from diseased eyes. 
A trial will convince any horse owner that this 
remedy absolutely cures defects of the +e irre- 
spective of the length of time the animal has been 
afflicted, No matter how many doctors have tried 
and failed, use * VISIO” under our GUARANTEE, 
Money refunded If under directions It does not cure. 

$2.00 per bottle, postpaid on receipt of price, 


ViSi0 Remedy Ass'n, 1946 Wabash Av. C ::ago, Il, 


‘Shoe Boils, Capped 
Hock, Bursitis 
are hard to cure, yet 


ABSORBINE 


willremove them and leave no blem- 
ish: Doesnot blister or remove 
the hair. Cures any puff or swelling. Horse cap 
be worked, $2.00 per bottle,delivered. Book 6 D free. 
ABSORBINE, JR.-, (mankind, $1.00 bottle.) 
For Boils, bruises, Old Sores, Swellings, Goitra, 
Varicose Veins, Varicosities. Allays Pain. 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 95 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


KENDALLS SPAVIN CURE 


Ae Never failing cure for Spavin, 






























“h 


AGENTS 


Dr. B. 4. KENDALL COMPANY 
Enosburg Falls, Vt. 





’.. 
200% PROFI' 
Handy, Automatic 
HAME FASTENER 
Do away with old hame strap, 
Horse owners and teamsters 
wild about them. Fasten 
instantly with gloveson. Outwear the harness. Money back if 
not satisfactory. Write today for confidential terms to agents. 


F. Thomas Mfg. Co., 871 Wayne St., Dayton, Ohio 


wy el DRILLING & 


PROSPECTING MACHINES, 
Fastest drillers known. Great money earners! 


LOOMIS MACHINE CO., TIFFIN, OHIO. 


Read the advertisements in Suc- 
cessful Farming. 
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THE POWER OF THE FARMER TO 
HELP HIMSELF 

(Continued from page 4) 

cultivate them where, not so equipped, he 
would becomparatively atthemercy of a ‘*bad”’ 
season. Time is so importantan element 
in farming, taken in counection with 
the whims of the weather, that the abil- 
ity to do the work of seeding, planting, 
cultivating or harvesting and do it with 
uncommon quickness often spells all the 
difference between a good crop and a 
poor one. Then, too, the best machinery 
provides a means of doing the work bet- 
ter, with more exactness and thorough- 
ness than he could do it with more obso- 
lete tools. However, I would like to lay 
the stress of this suggestion cn the point 


that it saves the farmer, himself, lessens Vake personal 
the wear and tear of his hard physical | Use the Government use of the great 
labor and gives him more time and en- state and na- 
ergy for the mental work of good farm-|tional agencies that hare been founded 
ing. With the best machinery that he|for your use and benefit, the United 
can buy he can and will do more farming | States Department of Agriculture, and 
with his head and less by “brute force|the State Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
and awkwardness” as the old saying has| tion. Wake up to a realization that 
it. While this country wastes some ma- 
chinery by lack of care, machinery is 
very much better heused than twenty 


years ago. Farmers often do not put out 
of date machinery on the scrap heap as 
soon as they should. 


The farmer who 
really has it in his 
purpose to push 
ahead and improve the condition of the 
farm community will not neglect to dig 
into the subject of co-operation among 
the people who grow the food upon which 
the world lives. I believe I am entirely 
safe in saying that there is not a dean 
of an agricultural college in this country 

and every state has one—who will not 
unhesitatingly say that for the farmers 
this is the burning question of the hour. 
When the farmers of this country learn 
how to co-operate in producing, in pre- 
paring crops for market, in buying, and 
in selling, they will have learned how to 
add enormously to their net profits. Pro- 
ducers in practically every other line 
have, at least in a measure, learned the 
art of practical co-operation—and by just 
so much they have gained the whip hand 
over the man who has not taken advant- 
age of this form of “team work.” By ed- 
ucating all farmers in production, and 
by their learning to co-operate in doing 
those things which a farmer single handed 
can not well do they can compete with 
the highly organized landed estate. In- 
dividualism in co-operation, individualis- 
tic family farm business and life under 
co-operation in outside affairs is the best 
plan for the open country—because it af- 
fords the best conditions to produce a 
great rural people. 

Already, in many lines of agricultural 
production, co-operation has demonstrated 
its effectiveness in this country and it is 
well-known that the prosperity of Danish 
agriculture rests on the basis of thorough 
and highly developed co-operation. It 
cannot be doubted that if co-operation 
among farmers were practiced in this 
country to the extent that it obtains in 
Denmark our own farmers could afford 
to indulge themselves generously in the 
improvements to which I have already 
referred, and in many others which I 
have not mentioned. 


Co-operation 


The splendid agri- 
cultural press of 
America has been 
tireless in urging the farmer to protect 
his principal—his soil fertilitvy—and add 
to his currerit profits by a wisely-chosen 
system of crop rotation. The intelligent, 
reading, progressive farmer does not need 
to be converted to this sound scientific 
doctrine, but there are many who are 
theoretically convinced of its soundness 
who do not consistently practice it be- 
cause of inconveniences and obstacles in- 
volved in its installation. Then there are 
many more who are indifferent to its 
advantages and stick to the old and ob- 
solete ways because they have come down 
to them through the avenues of tradition 
und ancient practice. To any such let 


Soil Fertility 


it be said that farming without modern 
crop rotation is suicidal and that the man 
who practices it is out of touch with his 
day and generation. There is a rising 
literature and school of education which 
has begun to teach farmers how to reor- 
ganize their farms under scientific en- 
gineering system, as other engineering 
enterprises are organized. Teachers of 
farm management are being trained who 
can teach farm organization and farm 
practice. 

This all leads directly to the most vital 
and important advice that can possibly 
be given to the wide-awake and progres- 
sive farmer who wishes to increase his 
profits, his comforts and better his con- 
ditions of living. 


many millions of dollars are spent every 
year to maintain these institutions, that 
no expenditure is more amply justified 
by practical results already obtained and 
that the United States Department of 
Agriculture is teday the largest educa- 
tional institution in the world. It is 
your Department; why not use it to make 
your farm more productive, more profit- 
able and more comfort-giving? It has 
more than twenty-five hundred scientists 
and many additional specialists working 
for you and its present annual expendi- 
ture is $15,000,000. 
Then come the state experiment sta- 
tions which exist for the same purpose— 
that of helping you to better methods and 
better results—only they are a little 
nearer to your elbows, a little closer to 
your home conditions. After these come 
your farmers’ institutes and perhaps 
other local organizations. 
“But how,” do you ask, “shall we go 
about it to bring this great body of prog- 
ressive knowledge in actual use on our 
home farms, on all our farms?” 
In clear and specific terms, put your 
farm plan up to your state experiment 
station and to the Department of Agri- 
culture, giving as accurate description of 
your soils and the lay of your land as 
possible, together with ccncise statement, 


on rough maps, of how it has been 
cropped and handled for a few years 
back. On a map, with accompanying 


notes, make a new plan and send that 
along. Ask if your plan is a good one 
and how it may be bettered. You will 
get a carefully ccensidered answer, for 
these institutions are in existence for 
that purpose. They are anxious to give 
direct and personal aid and instruction. 
The nation, as represented in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, is becoming in- 
terested in every farmer having a plan 
under which he can each year remove 
excellent crops and yet leave the soil 
more productive than the year before. 
Next to grewing crops of young people, 
the conservation, up-building and utiliza- 
tion our soils is our most important 
line of business. 

Assuming that vou do general farming, 
your first problem to put up to these 
expert helners is that of increasing the 
productivity of its soils—for your farm 
should increase in the preductivity of its 
soils instead of retrograding. Next take 
the farmstead itself. The farmer must 
first help himself by making at least a 
fair allotment of his land for yards and 
building for the proper hcusing of his 
family and stock, for shelter belts of 
trees and for the family garden and 
orchard. Today many merchants and 
manufacturers pay large fees to special- 
ists who plan or replan the merchandis- 
ing or the manufacturing plant in order 
to facilitate the transaction of its busi- 
ness and thus reduce the expense of op- 
eration. The physical arrangement of 
the farmstead is quite as important to 
the farmer as is the arangement of his 
store to the merchant or the factory to 


of 


the manufacturer. But the farmer need 
not pay a high fee for this expert serv- 
ice as does the merchant and manufact- 
urer. He has only to furnish the neces- 
sary data to the expert at the state ex- 
periment staticn or the Department of 
Agriculture and such service is his for the 
asking. If all the farms and farmsteads 
of this country could be reorganized un- 
der the combined knowledge of their own- 
ers and the experts, the result would not 
only be astounding to the eye but the 
farms would yield immensely more money, 
more convenience and happiness to the 
farmer and their families. More than 
this, the boy and the girl on the farm 
would be far more content to stay there, 
far less attracted by the allurements of 
the city. No farmer should undertake to 
build an improved farm building without 
getting expert advice on plans and ma- 
terial—especially when this advice may 
be had without cost to him. And when 
a farm has been organized with one or 
two sets of permanently organized rota- 
tion fields, with live stock to fit the 
cropping scheme, the keeping of books 
with each field, each bunch of live stock 
or other farm project becomes relatively 
easy, practical, and profitable. 
But the thing most in 
King Corn the mind of the Middle 
West farmer is corn. 
The yield of corn in this country is ad- 
mittedly low—almost absurdly so. Cer- 
tainly it is far below what it should be. 
It would not, in my personal opinion, be 
very difficult to increase the yield ten 
bushels to the acre in the great corn belt 
states by the right use of right seeds and 
right methods. This means having corn 
come in at the right place in the crop 
rotation scheme where the previous crop- 
ping has prepared the soil for corn and 
having the ground prepared, fertilized 
and cultivated in the best manner. Also, 
it means the securing of varieties best 
adapted to the soil and local conditions. 
The statement I have made of the possi- 
ble increase of corn production by the 
acre might seem radical were it not for 
the fact that this has been repeatedly 
exceeded on land of a very average char- 
acter. Every farmer whose strong crop 
is corn should have the advice of a state 
experiment station as to the varieties 
best adapted to his soil and conditions. 
But to be sure that he is actually get- 
ting the best variety, he and his neighbors, 
or better, the consolidated rural school, 
should secure seed of several of the most 
promising varieties and make a test of 
them in accordance with plans for test- 
ing seeds which any experiment station 
or the Department of Agriculture will 
cheerfully furnish. Experience in this 
testing will be most valuable aside from 
its direct and immediate results. The 
farmer who is near a consolidated rural 
school will do well to get the teacher of 
agriculture to supervise his tests. In 
many instances there are county superin- 
tendents of schools who are alive and 
nrogressive enough to render this friendly 
service. In hundreds of localities boys 
are taking as much interest in growing 
competitive acres of corn as in foot-ball 
contests. Then they carry the strife up 
to the county and state fairs and the 
corn show and put intense zest in pro- 
ducing best ears as well as in demon- 
strating their skill in judging corn. This 
activity is of far greater importance than 
most parents realize. The work and the 
thought which the boys of the farm put 
into this corn growing and corn judging 
seldom fails to make the farm pay more 
money. They learn how to get the best 
varieties, to improve them by breeding. 
to so save the seed and prepare the seed- 
bed so as to get a full stand, and to start 
off without stunting, and continue a 
splendid growth resulting in large yields. 
Another _ progres- 
Queen Alfalfa sive matter to be 
considered by the 
farmer who is determined to improve his 
own conditions and that of his farm is 
alfalfa. The procession of new machin- 
ery which has been on its way to the 
(Continued on page 36) 
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$3,000,000 


a $1,000 Car 


To Make 





Spent 


Over $3,000,000 has been invested to make Overland cars cost 
less than any others. The saving all goes to our buyers. 


We are making a 25-horsepower Overland for $1,000 
this year. It has a 102-inch wheel base—a possible speed 
of 50 miles an hour. There is not a road in America— 
not a hill with a road up it—which this car cannot travel. 


We are making a 40-horsepower Overland, withsingle 
rumble seat, for $1,250. It has a 112-inch wheel base. Every 
price which we quote includes five lamps and magneto. 


As a result of these values, Overlands have become the 
most popular cars in existence. Over 20,000 people will 
buy them this year. Let us explain how we give such 
remarkable cars for the money. 


Automatic Machinery 





We have spent some hundreds of thousands of dollars 
on special automatic machinery. Each machine is devised 
to make some partin the most economical, most exact way. 


Hereis a machine which enables one man to do the work 
of sixty men. Here is a machine which performs thirty 
operations in the time which another machine took for one. 


Here is a welding mschine which brings steel to white 
heat while one is taking a breath. Here are rows upon rows 
of automatic machines doing the work of an army of ex- 
perts far better than expertsever diditby hand. Thesum 
of their savings—on the thousands of parts which go 
into a car—saves hundreds of dollars on an automobile. 


Other Economies 





One whole factory—every machine and every man in 
it—is devoted to one model alone. 


There are separate factories for the different parts, 
so that all can be made in the most economical way. 


Then we have an output of $24,000,000 per year. So 
the overhead expense—which in some cars amounts to a 
fourth of the cost—is but a trifle per car in the Overland. 


Those are some of the reasons why no other car can 
compete with the Overland. 


"The 

















Utter Simplicity 


Yet the man who knows would give more for the 
Overland than for any other car in its class. It is so 
simple, so easy to care for, so trouble-proof, that it ap- 
peals to experts and novices. 


The Overland has fewer parts than any other auto- 
mobile. All the complexities have been eliminated. The 
car almost cares for itself. 


Many owners write of running it thousands of miles 
without even cleaning a spark plug. 


The operation of the car is by pedal control. One 
goes forward or backward, fastor slow, by simply push- 
ing pedals. A child can master the car in ten minutes. 
A young woman is now running one of the cars from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. 


Overlands are used in the U. S. Mail service because 
of their proved reliability. Each car does the work of 
three horse-drawn vehicles. 

Numerous large concerns supply Overlands to their 
country salesmen, because any man can always keep 
them going. 

On a ranch in Texas, 15 men in Overlands are doing 
the work of 50 men on horses. 


Ask for the Facts 


More people are buying Overlands now than any 
other car in the world. You should know all the rea- 
sons, for those measons will appeal to you. If you will 
send us this coupon we will mail you a beautiful cat- 
alog, giving all the facts and picturing all the styles. 
Please cut out the coupon—now—before you forget it. 
Learn the facts about this remarkable car. 








We have dealers in 8U0 towns. 





The Willys-Overland Co. J83 


Toledo, Ohio 
Licensed Under Selden Patent 


Please send me the catalog free. 

















The 40-horsepower 
Overland costs from 
$1,260 to $1,600, accord- 
ing to style of body, etc. 
The wheel base is 112 
inches. All prices in- 
clude gas lamps and 
magneto. 


(87) 
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| Live Stock 


Special contributions by farmers and stock- 
men welcomed 


JS ee 


Sheepish Glances. 


A daub of pine 
of the eonstantly 
often bring relief. 

Some brands of sheen-dip are like unto 

some makes of automobiles—they lose 
all their energy in their scent. 
Do not attempt to wrap five pounds 
twine upon a four pound fleece of 
wool. Nine pound fleeces of this sort 
bring small returns. 

After shearing the old mother ewes 
give the baby lambs a “sitz” bath in a 


the 
sheep 


tongue 
will 


tar unon 
coughing 


of 





stock, endangering the digestive organs 
of the young and frequently causing 
trouble of the mammary glands in the 
dam. As the colts have been dependent 
on their mothers for their principal means 
of sustenance and milk being their nat- 
ural food they cannot avoid failing in 
condition when suddenly deprived of the 
same. Colts consequently fret more or 
less and this also aids in no small degree 
to increase the trouble. 

The future usefulness of young ani- 
mals often depends on the condition in 
which they are kept during the first year, 
and hence call for the exercise of good 
judgment. Then again, if the mammary 
glands of the dam are still active, which 
they will be if she is a good milker, she 
will suffer from inflammation of the 
glands. This, however, may be relieved 
if she is milked by hand for a few days, 
which of course incurs a waste at a time 

BPP 
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Golden Hoofs, the Animals that Pay on the Farm 


tub filled with some good dip. This 
means goodbye to ticks. 

Providing each person in this fair land 
would consume a rich, fat mutton stew 
three times per week, the appendicitis 
surgeons would soon be put out of busi- 
ness. 

In buying mutton, have your butcher 
order the front quarters for you. There 
is only loin and leg enough for those 
people who wish to pay extra high prices. 

In tying wool do not make the mistake 
of using sisal binder-twine. Manufac- 
turers refuse to buy fleece so tied. Use 
good wool twine for this purpose. 

In using hand shears do not double 
cut the wool as this causes a short staple 
mixed with the long. This cutting is 
caused by holding the shear points too 
high. 

One sure way of teaching “law abid- 
ing’ dogs to acquire the sheep killing 
art is to allow the flock to remain in 
distant fields «.t night time. Better yard 
or fold the flock when the shades of 
night fall. 

Make yourself a light lamb-crook with 
a ten foot handle. This comes very 
handy in catching the little strays. We 
find this method far easier than attempt- 
ing to run them down in a foot race.— 
Harry H. Wheeler, Kane Co., Iii. 

¢ ¢ ¢ 
Weaning Colts. 

In many cases colts will practically 
wean themselves, but should they not, it is 
very important that they be weaned not 
later than five or six months of age. 
An abrupt separation of the dam and 
foal, until the former has ceased to se- 
crete milk and the latter to look for it, 
is irrational and harmful to:both. How- 
ever, this method is commonly practiced. 
Some farmers erroneously believe that 
their time is of more value in other di- 
rections, and that any special arrange- 
ments for the comfort of the colts would 
have little if any beneficial results. 

Colts should be taught to eat oats. pre- 
ferably chopped or crushed, as soon as 
they can be induced to do so, thus afford- 
ing a gradual separation for the time 
when their natural source of food is cut 
short, otherwise they will suffer and grow 
thin. Experience has taught that sud- 
den changes of diet and usage have an 
ill effect on the condition of any class of 





when the milk would be of much benefit to 
the colt. 

When it is decided to wean the colts 
they should be provided with a comfort- 
able roomy box stall, away from other 
colts, It is of the utmost importance 
that care be taken as far as} ossible to 
prevent any injury from jumping and 
rolling. For this reason it is necessary 
that the doors and walls be of good 
height, and that there should be no man- 
gers or boxes. Give the colts all the 
good clover hay they will eat, letting them 
feed off the ground. A liberal supply 
of chopped oats should form a part of the 
ration and may be made more palatable 
and digestible by pouring boiling water 
over them and allowing them to stand 
in a closed vessel a few hours before 
feeding. Mixing a handful of linseed 
meal with the oats three or four times 
a week is good practice. The colts should 
be taught to eat carrots by giving them 
one or two apiece at the noon meal. 
It is very importante that they receive all 
the good, fresh water they will drink. 
if it is impracticable to have it access- 
ible to them at all times. 

Tuat the weaning process may be ac- 
complished w'th t= minimum of discom- 
fort commence gradually. The dam should 
be taken to t.:e colt three times daily and 
left for about twelve minutes each 
time during the first week. Twiee daily 
will be sufficient during the second week, 
and once daily during the third week. 
This should be continued as long as any 
considerable quantity of milk is secreted. 
after which the colt will generally cease 
to look for the dam and may be turned 
into a yard or paddock every day for ex- 
ercise. While such a method entails some 
time and attention it has the advantage 
of preserving the colt in a thrifty con- 
ditien, which more than pays for the 
little extra trouble. 

The colts should also be halter-broke 
while being weaned, which can be done 
by first having small halters made and 
putting them on the colts, leaving them 
on all the time; not, however, attempting 
to lead them at once, but each time they 
are fed they can be led a few steps this 
way and that. By doing this it will ob- 
viate the trouble usually experienced in 
halter breakiag the young animals.—Wil- 
liam H. Underwood, JFohkneon Co., Til. 
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| THE 


VALUE 


OF A 


REPUTATION 


There is no doubt some good 
woman in your neighborhood 
who has a reputation for being 
the best housekeeper in the 
community. Perhaps it is your 
wife or your mother or your 
daughter. 


Whoever she is you know 
that it would almost break her 
heart to have any one come in 
and find her house in disorder. 
She values her reputation as a 
good housekeeper too much to 
risk it for a minute by neglect- 
ing her work. She is always 


ready for “company”. 


It is much the same way 
with manufacturers who adver- 
tise. It costs them an immense 
amount of money to build up 
a reputation for their products 
and they are on the alert every 
minute to protect that reputa- 
tion by making the product 
just as good as its reputation. 
If they sell by mail they re 
careful to see that the cus- 
tomer gets just what he pays for 
and that he is satisfied with it. 
If they sell through dealers they 
guarantee their goods to the 
dealer and authorize him to 
guarantee them to you. 


Whatever you buy by mail 
or through your local deaier 
it pays to buy branded pro- 
ducts. The brand stands for 
a reputation and a reputation 
can’t last without the quality 
back of it any more than a repu- 
tation for good hou ekeeping can 
last unless it is deserved. 


On all articles advertised 
in Successful Farming you have 
our guarantee back of the deal- 
ers guarantee and back of the 
manufacturers’ guarantee. 
Write to our advertisers about 
— products. They are reli- 
able. 
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How to Produce Big Yields on Woru 
Out Soils. 
Continued from page 7 


failure and I let the 


The crop was a 
ground stand until August, when I 
plowed it up and planted it to. vetch, 


sowing fifty pounds of seed to the acre. 
By winter the plants covered the ground. 
The first warm days of the following 
spring the vetch began to show life and 
by May Ist the plants were five or more 
feet in length. The spring was wet and 
I did not get the vetch plowed under 
until the last of May. The plowing un- 
der of this mass of vegetation was a dif- 
ficult job and was not very artistically 
done. By rolling and dragging, the field 
of twenty-one acres was put in fairly 
and was planted 


good shape for vlanting, 








All stock was kept off the field and in 
the spring of 1909 the stalks were plowed 
under and the field planted again to 
peas which would have been a splendid 
crop had they not been destroyed by a 
storm. In August the field was broken 
up and planted to alfalfa and a splendid 
stand obtained, which at this writing is 
in fine condition. 

The farm upcn which the writer was 
born, came into his possession by inher- 
itance after having been in t'ic hands 
of soil-robbing tenants for nearly fifty 
years. It is a typical Indiana clay farm, 
underlaid with a gravelly sub-soil. Wken 
it came into the writer's possession, it 
could be truthfully said of it that it was 


a worn-out farm. It was naturally and 
artificially w drained. The system of 
io sana - 








to field, corn June 2d, 3d, and 4th. The 
neizhbors predicted failure because of 
the heavy mass of vegetation turned un- 
der, saying that all the moisture in the 
soil would be absorbed by the vetch and 
none left for the corn, and that the corn 
would wither up and die. The corn 
made no perceptible g.swth for two 
weeks after it came up, but it suddenly 


began to grow, and what a wonderful 
growth it was! People were astonished 


and could not understand it. The sur- 
face of the field was very rolling, there 
being several high ridges running through 
the field. But the corn was of the same 
height all through the field, every hill be- 
ing sweated of the same size. The 





No, 3—Vetch in Corn 






















plewing under every corn stalk, every 
particle of straw, manure, weeds and or- 
ganic matter produced on the farm, was 
established. Rye and sorghum’ were 
planted and plowed under. Fifty acres 
of vetch was planted in the fall of 1908 
and plowed under in the spring of 1909, 
and planted to corn. On this field the 
corn had been averaging about thirty 
bushels to the acre. ‘The corn planted 
after vetch made over seventy bushels to 
the acre. It is now a fixed rule upon 
this farm of 240 acres, to plant 100 
acres of vetch every year. ‘Ten acres 
o. alfalfa was, in the fall of 1909, plant- 
ed after vetch which resulted in a fine 
stand Vetch inoculates and prepares 
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No, 4—Samples. of Vetch From Corn Field 


color of the corn was magnificent. It 
endured seven weeks of drought just 
after it had tasseled and silked, yet it 
was bright and green all through the 
drought and not a hill had fired. -The 
corn matured and produced by weight 
seventy-two bushels to the acre, a yield 
that had not been known on this field 
in thirty years. 





else will. 
Indiana 
black soil 


without 


alfalfa nothing 
my Cecvroll County, 
I have a field of 
continuous cropping 
organic matter to it, 
that the yield of 


soil for 

Upon 
sand farm 
which, by 
the addition of any 
had worn 
corn had been reduced to 2 low state. 
I planted this field to veten ia the fall 

Continued on page 2% 


as 


become so 





wp Galloway 


“BATH IN OIL” 
High Grade Separator—Direct 


Save §25 to $50 direct at my factory 
price—freight Prepaid, Get the only 
Separator that runs in “‘Bath of Oil,° 
like a $5,000 automobile. This 
alone is worth §50 extra, but 

extra, 








’ 
Farm Test—Freight Prepaid 


Why pay $85 to $110 todealers or 
who cannot sell you a separator 
to the Galloway—closest skimmer— 
easiest run—easiest cleaned —-10- 
guarantee. Send for BOOK 
WM. GALLOWAY co. 
193 Galloway Sta., Waterloo, 

























Ready Roofing 
This cross-section shows why it lasts, 


Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
=Asphalt-saturated Wool Felt 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt 


Ask any wideawake dealer for Genasco. And 
get th the x. -to-date fastening—the ak 

Does away with cement and large nails. 
Look’ for the trademark and insist on the gen- 
uine. Write for Good Roof Guide Book and 
samples. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York San Francisco Chicago 


























DAISY FLY KILLER fi i 


ok Al oti hover. 
will po : oft fajure 


effective. f all pe 
ers or sent prepaid for 
20 cents. 

HAROLD SOMERS 


{50 DeKalb Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ELECTRIC 
Steel Wheels 


for your wagon. Use your old: un- 
ig gears—our steel wheels will fit 
them and make your wagon as 
new. ca of solid 
metal wheels (sizes to fit all axles) 
that cannot swell, dry apart or rot, 
Make a new wagon out of your old 
ene. Write for the t the book now to 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Bax 50, Qumcr, hu, 
Cheap as Wood. 


= MOY B a 
ie 




















We manufacture Lawn and Farm Fence. Sol} dir 


shipping to users only, at rm er rice 
agents. Ourcatalog is reo. Write fof it age ke 


UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO, 947 10th St., Terre Haute, ind. 


These 
4RINGS FRE 


your name and address 

- FA, you 12 Beauti- 
ful Oriental Rings to sell at 
the rage in 

When sold return 

29 $1.26 #20 get ‘*eso four Bolid 
Gold Laid Ringe ree. alco our 
20-page premium ca:alor; listing 
100 premiums and how te get 
thm. STAUFFER & CO., 
706 Orient Paimyra,Pe. Pa. 


Kansas City Veterinary Ccliege 


Thorough and complete course. Great Demand for 
Graduates as practitioners, Teachers, Investiga- 
tors, Sanitary Officers, Army Veterinarians, U. 8. 
Inspectors, Catalog and other information sent on 
application. DR. TEWART, Secretary, 


1348 East (5th Kansas City, Mo. 


LearnTelegraphy 


A practical school with railroad 
wires, Owned and operated by 

A.,T.& 8S. F. Ry. EARN FROM 

$50 to $165 PER MONTH. Write 

for catalogue, 

SANTA FE TELEGRAPH SCKOOL 

507 Topeka Ave., Topeka, Kan, 


“BUY the best Engine on thirty 
days trial, and easy terms, simplest, 
reliable and economical. Notice 

hoto”’ has but 4 moving paris, butid 

‘rm portables and stationary envines 
Send for cataloge Ft. Madison Gas & 
Gasoline Engine Co., Ft. Madison, lowe 
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SS |S HS SSHSHIB land acid: 


IN THE DAIRY 


Contributions invited and inquiries 
answered. 


—S SHS wHa=_ = SS 
Mind the milking hour. 
Provide shade for the cows. 


Some dry feed in 





the morning before 
turning cows out on 
clover will prevent 
bloat. 

Brush off the 
dust from . each 
cow's udder before 
milking. 

Breeding butter- 
fat into milk is a 
whole lot cheaper than trying to feed it 
in. 

A matured bull is preferred as a breed- 
ing sire, as his get will show just what 
he is worth to head a herd. 

The dairyman who is a gentle milker 
and who is always on good terms with 


especially if a new bull is 
introduced, give him three or four 
| drenches. 
| This test has stood a severe test for 
|}over four years and has never failed 
| to cure.— Walter W. Shore, Sask., Can. 


+, . 
> AO ° 


Market Crops for the Dairy Farmer. 

The cash returns from cur dairy seem 
comparatively small when we consider 
the market prices of grain feeds, hay and 
fodder; but we should look further ahead 
and consider the large amount of fer- 
tility that the judicious feeding of grain 
foods and concentrated by-product feeds 
auds to our lands when we have saved all 
of the manure that is made in a condition 
to do the most good on the fields where 
it .s annlied. 

By the feeding of purchased grain and 
by-product feeds we add more fertility to 
our lands than is removed through the 
sale o. dairy preducts, and it is my pur- 
pose to explain how we can make use of 
tis ~urchased fertility so that we may 
derive the most benefit from it by the 
| growing of one or two market crops in 
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A Daily Scene F. 





his cows, will get by far the most out of | 
them. 

At the end of a long milking period 
the cow needs good feeding and as much 
care as though in milk. She should be 
kept in good health so that her calf may 
be worth raising. 

There is no farm building that will 
hold as much feed and do it as well and 
as conveniently as the silo. A ton of 
hay will occupy over 400 cubic feet of 
space. This same space will hold from 7 
to 9 tons of geod ensilage. In this 400 
cubic feet we have 700 to 900 pounds 
of digestible dry matter.in the hay, 
while in the ensilage is found more than 
2,000 pounds. The point is—build a silo. 
It will pay. 

There is a difference of frem ten to 
twenty dollars in the profits of two cows, 
if one gives a quart of milk a day more 
than the other for ten months. There is 
where the good cow shows her worth. 
Such a cow eats no more, requires no more 
care, but her earning capacity is much 
greater. Know your good cows. Use the 
Babcock test. 

& & + 
Treatment for Abortion. 

Take 10 pounds of common salt and 
4 ounces of crude carbolic acid and mix} 
until the salt has taken up all the acid. 
The mixture will then look like sand. 





Do ths in a salt box with a paddle,| growing that is being practiced. On 


not with the hands. Set the box or tub 
in the yard where every animal can get 


at it and keep a supply before them all|two or three years is to raise hay for 
the time. Give them no other salt as| feeding the work horses and a few horses 
long as abortion is suspected, after which | that are boarded for city people during 
the acid may be missed a week or two.|the winter. ' 


See that the bull gets the mixture as 
well as the cows. 


Treatment for dairy cows: This is 


one teaspoonful of salt to a pint of water, | horses and mixing the manure with the 


: manure from the dairy barn we secure 
day, three times, then once in three davs|a better balanced plant food. 


given in a drench. Give this every other 


for two or three times, this, with the 


salt outside, will insure against abortion | well as the solids are saved and find their 
way to the fields as fast as they are. re- 


for a month. 
To get an aborted cow to breed again, | 1 
give her the dairy cow treatment. If 


one buys cattle give them the salt and'c 


aS/all of cur land under the cour year sy» 
Give him all -he will| tem of rotation and rlan to grow clover 
eat as he is an important member. uay alone for the dairv herd. 


amuliar to Many 





our rotation of crops that supplies food 
for the aairy herd. 

I have made a careful study of the 
farm management of many of the most 
successful eastern dairy farmers and I 
find that almost without exception they 
are making a specialty of some cash or 
market crop, that is grown in the regular 
rotaticn of crops, which they handle with 
the same amount of horse power and la- 
bor that is required to care for the dairy, 
the actual cost of producing the market 
crop thus being reduced to a minimum. 

With many dairymen, especially those 
who are shipping a certain amount to the 
city market and feeding their cows to 
their capacity, it is possible to grow two 
market crops and still keep increasing 
the productive capacity of their farms 
by the use of the following crop rotations. 

The first year the clover sod is ma- 
nured, plowed and planted to pctatoes. 
Tne next year this same field is plowed 
and planted to corn for the silo. After 
the corn is removed in the fall it is sown 
to wheat and seeded to clover, or clover 
and timothy mixed, which is allowed to 





After “Sousers” 


“Sousing” or 
rinsing complicated 
cream separators is 
both unsatisfactory 
and unlawful, for 
laws are being 
passed to stop it. 


Here is the South 





unmerchantable for buttermaking If it has 
been skimmed by a filthy, unclean, unsani- 
tary or unwashed separator.” 


Other states are passing similarlaws. Makers 
or agents who advise “sousing” are willing to 
make alaw breaker of you, to cause you the loss 
of your cream, or make you liable to fine or im- 
prisonment, in order to sell you a complicated 

machine. Wise dairymen let disk-filled and 
other complicated machines alone. They pre- 
fer simple, sanitary, easy to clean 
Sharples Dairy Tubular 
Separators 
for Dairy Tubulars have 
neither disksnorothercon- 
faosene, yetproducetwice 
the skimming force of com- 
mon separators. The 
World’s Best. World's 
biggest separator works. 
Branch factories in Canada 
and Germany. Sales ex- 
ceed most, if not all, others 
combined. Probably re- 
place more Common 
rators than any one maker 
of such machines sells, 
Write for Catalogue 









THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 












Chicago mn. San Prancigge, L ~ png Ore. 
oronte, Can., W 















































THIS OFFER IS NO CATCH. 
It isa solid proposition to send, 
on trial, fully Serene, a new, 
well made, easy ning separa- 
tor for $15. road Skims hot or st 
—— 9, 4- =, a 
especia or 
small ¢ dairies, hotels and ~ A. 
families, different from this pic- 
ture which illustrates our large 
capacity machines. The bowl is 
a sanitary marvel, easily cleaned. 
Gears thoroughly LArgtected. 
Western Orders 
Western points. Whether your 
dairy is large or small write us 
and obtain our L ae 
free catalog. 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR Cl 





remain from one to three years according 
to the size of the farm and the number 





of cows that are being kept. Some 
farmers keep their fields in meadow 
longer than others and apply the vwulk of 
the manure to the grass land oil 
This may be worked out acccrding 

the size of the farm and the line of ng 
| 

| 

| 


reason why we find it profitable to allow 
a nortion of our meadow land to remain 


Otherwise we would keep 


We also find that by feeding a few 


—Cow-Ease 
Keeps Off 
Flies 
Makes More 
Milk 


A clean, harmless liquid preparation—easily 
applied by spraying—enables cattle to feed 
in pe ce. Never makes milk taste or smell. 
Saves its cost many times over in extra milk. 


Free Trial Offer. 
If your dealer will not supply you with 


COW-EASE, send us his name and we will 
pa you how to get a NN CAN AND 








for the 
reason that nearly all of the liquids as 





noved from the stables. 
Potatoes are our most profitable cash 
rop, and taken one year with another 


AGENTS 





i oC ' Co., Boston. Mass. j 


100%, PROFIT 


Most wondests! combina- 
tion of all tools ever 


plambere liers, with 
tocls combined. 
le Pra be eat 
FORSHEE MPC. O0” B1343 eo 
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thi s eror will bring enough cash to buy 
all of the grain food required by the dairy 
herd, thus enabling the dairyman to save 
a large portion of the money earned by 
his dairy cusimess. I have particular 
reference to the milk producer who is 
making from eighty to one hundred gal- 
lons of mux every day in the year, which 
sells for about fourteen cents a gallon 
in the city. 

Beans are another profitable cash crop 
anu are perhaps a better crop to grow 
where there is a smaller amount of ma- 
nure made on the farm than potatoes. It 
is a mistake to imagine that the poorest 
soil on the farm is best to grow beans. 
They will thrive best on a well prepared 
soil that is adapted to wheat. When the 
bean are harvested the field is in idea? 
condition for wheat without being plowed, 
and also in the best possible condition 
for seeding clover or other grass crops. 
Beans are a cash crop that always find a 
ready sale, are easy on the soil and are 
easy to handle with the right mac hinery. 

cabbage is another crop that is often 
found profitable on the dairy farm, but 
the price is more uncertain than the 
prices of beans and potatoes. 

Nearly every section will produce some 
crop that will pay a fair profit and the 
ery from many dairymen about having to 
put all of the profits from the herd into 
grain and concentrates will be ended if 
they plan to make the best use of all of 
the fertility that is brought on to their 
farms by the purchasing of concentrated 
feeds for their cows. 

Plan to make a close study of the ma- 
nurial value of the foods that you buy, 
and save all of the manure and use it to 
the best and most profitable advantage 
and thete will be less complaint about 
the purchase of high-priced feeds.—W. 


Milton Kelley, Erie Co., N. Y. 
& & 


Dairy Jottings. 

Keep the farm separator clean inside 
and out. 

Even in town bad butter keeps longer 
than good butter. Do you see the point? 
In buying new milk utensils see that 

joints are smoothly soldered. 

Test your milk. It is not quantity so 
much as quality that counts. 

Keep the heifer intended for the dairy 
in a thirfty growing condition. 

Care should, be taken to never overwork 
butter or the grain will be spoiled. 

Do not rob the cows of feed in hot 
weather. Be honest with them and they 


all 


will repay you. 
If feeding any strong flavored foods 
to the milk cows, do so immediately 


after milking. 

Milk separates best immediately after 
being drawn from the cow, before it has 
had time to cool. 

Use good fine dairy salt for butter, 
and, by the way, do you salt the cows 
regularly? You should. 

The dairyman with a small herd of 
cows can well afford to build a silo and 
increase his herd and his profits. 

Avoid putting too many cows in one 
pasture to reduce the feed to the smallest 
quantit~ for each cow. 

If there is the least idea in your mind 
that any of your cows are troubled with 
tuberculosis, use the test qt once. 

Don’t neglect any broken wires in the 
barbed wire fence where the dairy herd 
ix pastured. Cut udders are not profit- 
able. 

When possible test the cow's milk be- 
fore buying her, and remember that it 
does not pay to buy a cow whose milk 
tests much below three per cent. 

Another thing to remember is that you 
cannot safely ‘udge a cow by one year’s 
record. It may have been your fault, 
not hers, that she did no better. 


How about that silo? It will y you 
to build one if you are —e cows. 
Now is the time to plan thé foundations 


and the silo building. 

Never permit the sick cow to remain 
with the other cows, for in many cases 
the disease with which a cow is sick 

contagious one and is not always dis- 
cernible at the time ‘the cow is first 
taken sick, 


IS 


Never close a vessel containing warm 
milk. 

Strain the milk at once. 
stand. 

Milk clean, milk regularly and milk to 


Do not let it 


the last drop, for the last milk is the 
best. 
> & & 


Training Heifers, 

Most farmers and dairymen have more 
or less trouble milking the heifer with 
her first calf. “Breaking”. is the word 
generally used by them to denote the 
proper manner of teaching the heifers to 
stand still and submit to being milked, 
and the word just about describes the 
operation if the animal has not been 








Lockhart De Kol—Sr. Two-Year-Old Record, Thirty-day 
Test: 2415.9 Pounds of Milk; 11644 Pounds of Butter. 
Bred and owned at Lockhart Holstein Farm, Madison 
County, New York 








handled in any way for a year or so, in 
fact since she was a little calf, but has 
been permitted to run wild during this 
time. .When such is the case, there is 
usually a disagreeable mix up between 
the cow and her milker the first few 
times she is milked. 

Much of the trouble and bother ex- 
perienced at this time can. be avoided by 
getting on friendly terms with the calves 
before they are very old and then handl- 
ing them as frequently as can convenient- 
ly be done from that time until the first 
ealf arrives. This procedure is better 
for all concerned. Train them for their 
future duties just as cclts are trained, 
and accustom them to being handled. In 
other words, “break” or tame the heifers 
as they are raised. 

By adopting a gentle, caressing man- 
ner while they are yet young most heifer 
calves will soon become gentle enough 
that a person can approach them, even 
in the pasture field, without their run- 
ning off with a snort, and rub their backs 
and sides and even handle their udders 
and teats. It is claimed by some that 
this plan of handling the udder and teats 
is beneficial to these organs and develops 
them much the same as exercise develops 
the muscles of the human body. Even 
though this be not true, the heifer is 
being accustomed by this process to hav- 
ing these organs handled and is not likely 
to make much trouble when she _ is 
milked for the first time. 

This handling and petting process does 
not mean to exactly make pets of the 
calves; one should stop short of this, if 
possible, for pet calves will develop often- 
times into vicious and troublesome cows. 
The only objection that can be made 
to this training process is that it re- 
quires considerable time—more time than 
those who raise a good many cows can 
spare. We'll admit that it does take up 
some time, for, of course, to be effectual 
it must be often repeated. But taking 
a wild young heifer that has never been 
handled since calfhood and teaching her 
to stand quietly while being milked is 
also a matter of much time and patience 
and is often a duty to be dreaded rather 
than relished. Training the heifers while 
they are young certainly need not be re- 


garded as disagreeable work.—Wm. Pur- 
due, Madison Co., Ind. 
oe > 
No; 
xive the young calves the run of a 


small] lot or pasture with plenty of shade 
in it. There is nothing like open range 





for calves. 






TOP CARRYING ware 


It’s a need- 
less waste 
of time and 
strength. Don't 
you know that it 
would be money in your 
‘ pocket to have a pump 
bring the water from the 
old well just where you 
need it—in kitchen, yard 
or barn? We make pumps 


from $3 to $300. 


All you have to do is to 


, | ll Put a 


GO LDS 


iY RELIABLE FARM 


PUMP Ey 





































"WATER 


“WATER en SUPPLY T ror THE HOME, * 
It tells how best and most economi- 
cally to solve the water problem in the 
country. Get it and study your case. 


The Goulds Mfg. Co., 30.2% pei PSS 
















Won Only 


GRAND PRIZE 
‘Seattle 1909 


US CREAM 


SEPARATOR 


Holds Worlds Record 

.0138 of 1% 
Send for Catalogue B-170: 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO. 
Bellows Falls. Vt. 




















t strikes when our gravity 
- Sprayerisused. Keeps in- 
sect pests off animals 
in pasture longer than any 
imitation. Used since 1885. 
Thousands of dairymen dupli- 
cate 10 to 50 gallons annually 
after testing imitations. Abso- 
lutely harmless ; cures allsores. 


30 cents worth saves $10 


worth of milk and fiesh_on each cow during fly season. 
No Lice in Poultry House or any place it is sprayed. 
If dealer offers substitute, send us his name and for 
3-tube gravity Sprayer and =X SHOO-FLY to protect 200 
cows Name express office returned if animals 
not protected. Free booklet. Special terms to agents. 


Shoo-Fly Mfg. Co., 1300 N. 10th St., Phila., Pa. 
Editor knows from experience that Shoo-Fly is O, K. 


DEDERICK’S 
Hay Presses 


Always reliable. Wonderfull 
Highest grade materials and workmanship. 
Latest improvements. Holds record for 
neat work, capacity and speed, even with 
limited power. Presses adapted to every 
kind of baling. Free catalogue describes 
entire line.—Send for it before you buy. 


P. K. DEDERICK’S SONS, 54 Tivow Sr., Aveany, WY. 


HARVEY BOLSTER SPRINGS 


Pa Soon save their cost. Make every wagon a spring 
wagon, therefore fruit, vegetables, eggs, etc., 
bring more money. Ask for special proposition. 
Harvey Series Co., 716,17th St., Raelne, w 








durable. 
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Advantage of Silos and Silage. 

The use of silos has three great ad- 
vantages over dry feed methods. It is 
more economical, the feeding value of 
the product is improved, and silos make 
eattle feeding profitable and hence help 
to maintain soil fertility. The economy 
of silage results from the fact that cattle 
will readily eat the whole stalk in silage 
form while in whole or shredded dry 
fedder a goodly portion of the stalk is 
refused. If fodder stored in a dry 
shed the percentage of waste in curing is 
not much different from the same in the 
silo, since there is a portion of silage on 
top that spoils. but if the corn is husked 


is 





in the field the same crop in silage is 
worth at least 25 per cent mere. 

If the crop be stored the silo is 
the most economica! storage room, since 
fiearly twice the amount of dry matter 
may be stored in the same space in the 
form of silage as in the form of dry fod- | 
der. Also crops may often be siloed 
that would otherwise be lost. 

The greatest recommendation for a silo 
that it increases the feeding value of 
a crop. The increased feedine value 
does not come entirely from increased 
digestibility, but chiefly from the physical | 
effects and the increased palatability of 
the silage, therefore animals may be in-| 
duced to eat larger amounts. Owing to| 
ifs succulence, silage, like grass, keeps | 
the bowels regulated and tends to main-| 
tain that degree of healthful vigor se 
sential in hard worked dairy and breed-| 
ing animals. | 

| 

| 
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Some silo advantages are indirect. The 
most laudable thing about the silo har- 
vest system that it does away with 
selling crops off the land and thercby de- 
It makes a sys- 
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pleting the soil fertility. 
tem of stock farming possible whereby | 
nearly all the fertilizing constituents are | 
thrown back to the soil in the form of} 
manure. | 

Chief among silage crops is corn. If a 
large amount of coarse feed is wanted it | 
pays to plant some large southern vari- | 
ety, but if a richer feed is wanted, north- | 
ern varieties which yield more grain| 
should be used. In either case a variety 
that will mature before frost should be 
selected. In the South sweet sorghum has 
been found to be a good silage crop 
the tonnage is greater than with corn and 
the heads yield a fair percentage of| 
grain. Red clover, alfalfa, and peas have 
heen used, but cwing to their juiciness it | 
is difficult to get a silage from them that} 
will not sour. Mixed crops have also| 
been used, but they rarely ever pay for| 
the added trouble of mixing. Plants with | 
hollow stems are unsatisfactory since it} 
is so difficult to force out the air. 

There are several practicable types 
silage cutting machines on the mar- 

The blower elevator is used almost 
In filling the silo care 
to tramp well next to| 


as 


of 
ket. 
altogether now. 
should be taken 
the walls. 
Silage is pre-eminently a cow feed. 
faver with dairy 


al 
cattle | 
since it may be made to replace the suc- | 


finds greatest 
in winter, or may serve to 
milk flow during a drought 
im summer. In dairies near cities, where} 
pasture is not available, it often deter- 
mines the difference betwen profit and 
loss by supplanting costly grain foods. 
It also possible the rearing cf 
ealves cheaply to replenish the herd. | 
Some complaint has been against the} 
flavor of milk from silage fed cows, bu 
there no danger from this source if 
the silage is first class, a milk | 
is allowed set in open the 
barn and to absorb the and the 
milking is done after silage fed. ! 

On the general farm the good effect 0! 
silage on the health of the breeding herd 
and young stock in winter can hardly be 
over-estimated. It is an excellent feed 
for ewes with lambs. It may be used in 
small quantities. for maintaining idle 
horses. but it is too.sappy,to feed to 
work horses. 

The chief value of silage on the heef 
farm is in providing a cheap and health- 


culent grass 
uphold the 


makes 


is 
less the 
to vessels in 
odors 
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| in, breaking her to milk is a small 


| because 


ful maintenanee ration for the breeding 
herd. Large quantities fed to fattening 
animals makes the flesh too soft and sap- 
py. It may, however, be used freely in 
the first part of the fattening period and 
since it is a great appetizer small 
amounts fed to animals on full feed pro- 
duce wonderful results as a tonic. 

It is a significant fact that people 
who have used most are the most 
enthusiastic in their praise. As farming 
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more intensive the number of | 
must increase. By inducing stock | 
farming they are destined to be of great | 
service in conserving and restoring soil 
fertility and agricultural prosperity.—C. 
M. Evans, Story Co., lowa. 
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Bits of Dairy Wisdom. 

A handy man may put a stop to the 
calf upsetting its pail of milk by making 
a shelf about a foot high, first sawing 
a hole large enough for the pail to fit 
in the wide board used fer the shelf. 

The best quality of butter will keep 
good for some time. When, butter gets 
off its base in a little whilé something 
is wrong and needs overhauling. 

One doesn't have to tell the owner 
of a veritable cream pot that he has a 
good cow. He knews it and the cow is 
not for sale unless there something 
wrong. If you buy her at a reasonable 
price you will be very apt to find out 
what it is. 

In the good old times the temperature 
of the cream was determined by guess- 
ing. Now we have the dairy thermom- 
eter and there no guesing. We are 
certain the cream is the right temperature 
when we begin churning. 

Your separator pleads for justice. 
“Don’t expect me to work well,” it says, 
“and not wear out quickly on an un- 
steady, uneven floor.” On a level firm 
floor the separator will do better work 
and last twice as long. 

Presumably you knew, Mr. Farmer, 
how mean one feels when his cows get 
into a -neighbor’s crop. It pays in sat- 
isfaction as well as other ways to watch 
the fences. 

When the 


Is 
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white, soft, and 
chuck full of buttermilk, we know we 
churned the cream too warm. Have to 
be careful right up to the hour cf churn- 
ing to make first class butter. 

“Don’t like the idea of being tied to 
cows,” I heard a man say the other day. 
We consider really good cows desirable 
things to tie to. They are sure money- 
makers to the folks who kncw how to 
feed and care for them. 

We believe in convincing the heifer 
ealf right from the start that we are her 
best friends. Then when the heifer comes 
task 
she not afraid of us. She 
knows we have always been gentle with 
her and she feels a sense of safety in 


1s 


butter 


Is 


our presence, 

Cows are sensitive. They don’t like 
to be spoken to abruptly cr gruffly any 
better than you do. Be kind with them 
and they will be very good in/ return, 
as a rule. Instead of making a fuss when 
the cow kicks try to find out what 
the matter. Her udder may be sore.— 
Fannie M. Wood, Rush Co., Ind. 
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Boys Who Want 
A Gun 


For the best true story of 
what I did with a gun we offer 


$100, First Prize 
$50, Second Prize 
$25, Third Prize, and 
$5 each for 25 other Prizes 


Tt may be written by a boy, his big brother, 
his father, uncle, or any member of the family. 
Write on one side of the paper. Not over 500 words. 
All stories must be received before August rs. 
Prizes will be awarded on or about September 1. 

In place of the cash you can select guns 
from our catalog. We make the dandiest $5.50, 
single-barrel, x2 to 28-gauge, breech-loading 
shotgun for a boy. It’s just what your father 
ought to put into your hands when you are big 
enough toshoot. Perhaps you can get one free, 
Send usa story or ask father to write. $ 

We want to know what men have done with 
the hundreds of thousands of Harrington & 
Richardson guns that are being 1 over 
America, as wellas with other guns. Any father 
or son who shoots may win a prize. 

Send for catalog and study it closely. Write 
your story at once. 


Address 302 Prize Dept. 
Harrington & Richardson Arms Co. 


Firearms Manufacturers Worcester, Mass, 




















Read Successful Farming. 


Try Kerosene Engine 


30 Days Free 
Gasoline Prices Rising. 


You can't run a farm engine profitably on gasoline much 
longer. Price of gasoline going sky high, Oil Companies have 
sounded the warning. Kerosene is the future fuel and is now 
6c to 10c a gallon cheaper than gasoline. The Amazing ‘‘Detroit"’ 
is the only engine that uses common lamp Kerosene (coal oi!) 

; perfectly. Runs on gasoline, too, 
better than any other. Basic pat- 
ent. Only 3 moving parts. Comes 
complete ready to run. We will 
send a “"Detroit’’ on free trial to 
proveall claims. Runsall kinds of 
farm machinery, pumps, saw rigs, 
separators, churns, feed grinders, 
washing machines, Silo fillers and 

electric lights. Moneg back and 
freight paid both waysif it does 
not meet every cluim that we 
have made for it. Don't bay till 
— get our free catalog. 2 to 24 

- p. in stock. Prices $29.50 up. 
Special demonstrator agency 
price on first outfit sold in each 
community. 2000 satisfied users 
We havea stack of testimonials. 
Write quick. (20) 


The Amazing “DETROIT’ 
Detroit Engine Works, 380 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich, 


GOOD BARGAINS IN FARMS 


In Wright and Hancock Counties, Iowa 
360 acres ‘Ve, miles from Kanawha. 


well tiled, excellent build 

ings, fl- e grove and orchard, good drainage, This 
off r good until July Ist. $85.00 per acre. » 

three miles from Kanawha. 

0 acres level farm’ good outlet. fair 

buildings. no wet or waste land, $70.00 per acre. 


three miles from Kanawha, 
160 acres {f° Ree good buildings. 
$90.00 per acre 


four miles from Kanawha. 
200 acres x7 miles good buildings. 


good outlets, $92.50 per acre. 
six miles from Kanawha 
160 acres some tile, no buildings, good 
outlet, $62.50 per acre, 
We have a deep black loam soil, clay subsofl, no sand 
or gravel. natural drainage, no drainage districts, and 
the best land for the jeast money in Northern lowa. 


BUSH & LUCAS LAND CO., Kanawha, lows 


Don’t fail te find eut about the 
Acre-An-Hour-Sifter 


Apply dry Bordeaus, Cement, Lime 
Plaster or screened ashes with Paris 
; Currant 





Green to Potatoes, Cotton, 
Bushes, etc., as fastas aman can walk 
Covers instantly and perfectly. t 
3 ft. in diameter. 

an acre in one or two hours. Best im 
plement for the purpose ever invented 
Sample by os 75 cents. Prepaid 
by .nail only. vers risk $1.00. Splen 

did inducements to agents. 
§ Acre-An-Hour Sifter Company. 
—_ aie Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
LAN DS--':" with encumbered, defec- 
tive, or tax titles, bougbt; no 
matter where located, how small or_large tracts. 
Giveprices and description. Address IOWA COL- 
LECTION & TRUST CO., Des Moies, Iowan 





Mention Successful Farming when 
writing to advertisers. 
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Successful Dairy Farming. 

It is safe to say every farmer who 
keeps a herd of cows keeps them for the 
profit there is in them and not for pleas- 
ure. They intend to get all the profits 
out of it possible in order to provide 
the comforts and necessaries of life for 
themselves and families. In order to do 
this it is essential, first: That the cows 
be good ones—cows that will pay for 
their feed and give a profit. The food of 
a cow, if bought .at market prices, would 
cost about $30 a year. A cow that will 
yield ten pounds of milk a day in ten 
months will yield 3,000 pounds of milk. 
If it takes about twenty pounds to make 
one pound of butter, she will make 150 
pounds of butter, which sold at 20 cents 
a pound will amount to $30. 

A cow that gives 20 pounds of milk a 
day will yield double the profit ard may 
safely be kept. The fact is too many 
farmers are ignorant of the real status of 
their herds and keep boarder cows. 

Possessing the right.kind of cows, the 
next thing is care and feed. I name 
these two things in their proper order, ag 
care comes before feed, especially in the 
winter season. Warm or comfortable 
stables, well ventilated, plenty of light 
should be furnished the cow. The pinched 
up cow that is given the strawstack or 
fence corner to shelter in is rarely a 
profitable cow. 

Regularity in feeding, milking, etc., is 
all important. A cow is a timekeeper— 
even if her owner is not. She looks to 
be fed, watered and milked at a certain 
hour each day. If her owner feeds, wa- 
ters and milks when it is most conven- 
ient, it results in loss to him. 

Kindness is all important in handling 
the dairy cow. Never suffer them to be 
dirven out of a slow walk when they are 
brought in to be milked. Haste, hurry 
and excitement tend to diminish the milk 
yield. Give a kind word and a pat to 
each individual cow of your herd, for 
kindness pays a bigger profit in the cow 
than any other domestic animal. MHan- 
dle the cows so they will be fond of you. 
Observe the most successful dairymen 
you will find them fond of their cows and 
can tell all their good points. A cow 
gives her milk to her calf through love 
and natural affection, and often her calf 
is removed. This affection will be trans- 
ferred to the attendant, provided she is 
treated kindly and considerately. A wo- 
man is generally the one to whom she 
shows more affection, because women as 
a rule treat the cow as she ought to be 
treated. 

We want to impress upon the farmer 
the fact that care, comfortable quarters, 
systematic attention, etc., overbalance 
the mere question of food. Less food is 
required for the cow if she is given warm 
dry quarters. A certain amount of heat 
is required to keep the system in good 
condition. This heat is furnished by the 
food she consumes. If this heat is sup- 
plemented by warm quarters the profit 
will be greater. 

Ventilation may ‘be supplied by a 
chute coming near the floor and extend- 
ing out above the roof, so as to carry 
off all the foul air, and fresh air admit- 
ted near the ceiling. Fresh air is needed 
in the cowbarn and will do much to pre- 
vent tuberculosis, which originates in 
foul and impure quarters —Mrs, A. C. 
McPherson, Ross Co., Ohio. 
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Dairy Hot Shot. 


Some ccws are born great, but they 
fall into the hands of little/men, so that 
they never have a chance’to show what 
is in them. 

A really poor cow in the hands of a 
good, careful man will do things that 
will astonish the world. 

Your best cows are the ones you do 
the best by. 

Cows ought to be milked whenever 
their udders get so full of milk that they 
ache and feel uncomfortable, no matter 
what time of day it is. 

Milk that is permitted to stand round 
in the stable a good while before strain- 
ing never will get over that smell of the 
barn. Take it right out. Cool it off as 
soon as you can. —H. L. Vincent. 
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Sears Automobiles 


Doctors, Farmers, Ranchmen, Bankers, Sales- 
men, Solicitors, Agents, Mail Carriers and 
Business Men in every state of the Union are 
concentrating their attention on the SEARS. 


ROM starting crank to tail lamp the Sears is the 
economic-reliability automobile. The Sears is built 
in our own Chicago factory in six distinct models, and 
the broad, absolute guarantee of Sears, Roebuck and 
Co. affords the individual buyer his positive individual 

protection. Inside prices ranging from $370.00 up show but 
one phase of Sears economy—low cost of up-keep is another. 


The new Sears Automobile Catalog fully illustrated is 
just fresh from the press—it tells the whole Sears Story in an 
interesting way and is not weighted down with questionable 
scientific and mechanical terms.; Our Booklet ‘‘What Sears 
Owners Say” contains many real human documents—letters 
right from the people who drive and enjoy the Sears. We 
want you to have one of these catalogs whether you intend 
buying an automobile or not—we want you to learn for your 
personal information of the most. remarkable automobile prop- 
osition that ever appeared in print. 


Write today for the Booklet and Automobile Catalog No. 65S44. 


| Sears, Roebuck & Co, Lticase 























Prof. West Dodd’s vee. westdess wou 
Wonderful Invention— ae 
D. & S. Woven Copper Cable Lightning Rod and System of Installation 


affords the only safe and reliable protection to life and property against the terrible ravages of 
lightning. This positive, exclusive endorsement is made by the Mutual Insurance Companies of 
the United States and Canada (over 2000 leading fire insurance companies). 
INSTALL THE D. & S. SYSTEM OF PROTECTION 
Many a door is padiocked after the horse is stolen—lock yours now. 

Endorsements of leading fire insurance companies (list of them in catalogue—send for it). There 
are allowances of 10 to 3336 % off insurance bills when your buildings are rodded with D. & 8. Woven 
Copper Cable Lightning Rods. D. & S. Rod pays for itself and then saves you money of 
your insurance bills. More D. & S. Rods sold than any other three makes combined. Insist on 
trademark D. &S. Itis your protection. Send for free book, “The Lawsand Nature of Lightning. 

Make Yourself, Your Family, Your Property Safe. 

DODD & STRUTHERS,459Sixth Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa 



















2 “HOW AND WHATTOINVENT . and 
—= INV N “HOW TO OBTAIN PATENTS” ex- 
plained FREE. Chester W. Brown 


Patent Attorney, 912 F Street, Washington, D.C’ 
The very best people on earth advertise in Successful 
F; . ; ' , 
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Send For These Foujp 
Which Tell All About the DP: 


How Thousands of Farmer Stocker: 
Operate this Champion Electric Lin 
Without the Help of Wall Stree 


HE great majority of the readers of this paper are already 
quainted with the Dan Patch Electric Line as an investm 
opportunity—many of them are already stockholders, 

Special Representative of this paper has been here and talked y 
us about this splendid enterprise. He knows that I am buildin 
great Electric Road and building it in the interest of every st 
holder. 

We have finished the heaviest grading—the first consignm 
of rails, cars and ties have arrived, and by the time you read 
announcement the northern section of this First Great ‘‘Peop 
Railroad’’ will be in actual operation and earning money. 

We have proved that it is possible for ‘‘The People’’—the s 
investors—to build and operate a big, permanent Electric Rail 
without the help of Wall Street. 





/ | 
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TH ST PAUL . 






MENNE PIN 
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ory. It is the first time that an Electric Railroad of this character 

oangta - been put in actual operation without mortgage or bonds ‘Those t 
oughly familiar with the facts agree in the opinion that the Dan P 

WEVILLE Electric Road is going to be the biggest paying Electric Road in 


country. I am firm in that belief and have backed my judgment wit 

big cash investment in the stock. I grow more confident every day 

the Dan Patch Electric Line is going to be the greatest success of my 
Above all things, I want to convince the readers of this paper 

‘ this is an honest enterprise, based on the soundest business principles 

honestly managed in the interests of every stockholder, large or smal in Addit 
It has cost me twenty-two years of my life and Five Million Dol 


ORTHFIE, in money to build up my business reputation for square dealing, and jm crease te 
LD can see I could not afford to be connected with anything but an ho BELIEVE 

















enterprise | nysett ] 

OAS cooqgnut Il am managing this Road just the same as I have managed my pain f er 
successful enterprises in all the years past, and I guarantee that any eareres wi 

vestment you make will be protected, safeguarded and looked after Now, the f 

the same as my own aa 

} There are no “Big Fish’ in this enterprise—the ‘Big Fish” | just wa 
enough already—they have run things long enough—it is now time gH Masand We 

* ARIBAULT small investors were given some of the big financial opportunities— rgbt,” and it 
time they were given a chance to put their savings and surplus moj sdollaror nev 

where it will work for them and for no one else. Wile jet 

| l am especially anxious for you to have the four Books which I ly maders of thi 

EDF ORD offer to send you Free, for whether you make any investment orn Dap iy 

| want you to krow about the first great People’s Railroad—I want yo mdeso by th 
LINTON FALLS know what ‘The People” can do when they make up their minds to § &rd workin 

I want you to know that “The People” can build Railroads without i Semem— i 

e help of Wall Street. The ‘Book of Electric Railroad Facts” gives mij Ihave built 
DODGE interesting information about other roads—shows pictures of cities ass pew yb 


towns along the route and has forty pages of valuable information 


STfEL 
The “Book of Photographis Facts” shows 24sp D 
did views of the Dan Patch Line—the construc : 
DODGE. CENT: ! ASSON trains, steam shovels, big cuts and deep fills, brid 
and completed sections of the road. The Dan Pa‘ 


The First Electric Railroad to Tap “Why Wall Street Rules with the People’s Money “Tha not me 
*& one of the most interesting books ever issucd on the @ now—grading 
the Wealth of the Great Northwest 


iect—it tells al ¢ o “The People’s” m Madthis. Gr 
ject—it tells in plain language how “The People’s ay 


(4) ESTER is made to work agarxst the people. It also tells HOWE ing Piectrie 
people can make their moncy work for themselves. | iat to Spok 
" oad That’s On the Square” eee eeu ey The Peon cone off ale 
e My new book, “O. K'd. By The People” is one of mond +> 

“ . f > 2 handsomest books of its kind ever printed, and con ty 
The Great Success Of The Dan Patch Electric Line was made possible by many strong endorsements of the Dzn Patch Ele —., § 


the thousands of small stockholders from all parts of the United States. We Line .romthe people. Tney endorse it as a square, ho 


are adding hundreds of new stockholders every month. enterprise, built in the interests of “The People.” 
This splendid enterprise ‘s a Railroad ‘‘Of the People, By the People and endorse it as a high-class Electric Railroad. , , 
For the People.’’ There a e no “‘Big Fish’’ to swallow you up—no Money These books you will want to read and keep and a+ 


Kings to freeze you out—the control is in the hands of all the stockholders, &4i9, whether you invest or not. Send for them WA sock eqaait 


: : . ° >t ; >} , ~eived the owned and | 
where it belongs—each one holding voting stock eyual to the amount invested, “=v will read this who have already receive loffer you 


Books and I have urged them all to make this invest aie tne er 


and no one can take it away without your consent. I personally guarantee ow before the Free Common Stock Offer cioses. of anything 
that the safe and honest management of your investment will be exactly the 
Same as my own. 

Thousands of my friends and customers all over the country recognize M W by F 
the value of this investment opportunity and we are having a larger and e . 9 


more successful sale of stock among the people than any other Electric Rail- 
road in this country ever had. Thisinvestment has been endorsed by the people. Minneapolis, 
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ndid FREE Books 


Pateh Electric Railroad and 
fers Made It Possible to Build and 


These Free Books 
Tell the Whole 
Story of this 
Great Investment 
(pportunity, 
Which Has 
Aiready Been 
0 .¢’d by 3000 
Prosperous and 
Intelligent 
Farmers. 

M. W. SAVAGE 




































Electric Interurbans Are Proving To Be 


Big Money-Makers 


I Will Give You $1000in the Controlling ““‘Common” Stock, Absolutely Free, 
in Addition toa 10 Share Investment in Our Preferred Stock, and I Believe this Free Controlling Stock Will In- 
crease to Over $2000 Cash Value. Smaller Investments Will Receive Equal Proportion of Free Controlling Stock. 


| BELIEVE I can show you the best electric investment opportunity that ever came to your notice—I firmly believe it and I have backed up my belief by a $100,000 investment 





myself. I don't want you to say “yes” or “no” until you give me a chance to talk with you a little while, if you've got some money that you want to place where it wil 

bring you big returns, or if you want to invest alittle each month out of your income, give me your careful attention fora little while until 1 can lay before you an investment 

proposition that strikes me asa great big money maker for The People, and the indisputable facts bear me out in my judgment—I want you to have all the facty and then! 
believe you will want to put your money where it will work for you and you only. 

Now, the first thing to do is to. send you my 4 Splendid Books, which I'l! mail you free. When you get these books which containall the facts about the Dan Patch Electric Railroad 
wdabout me, personally, then I'm willing for you to sit in the quiet of your 7 
bome and pass judgment on the whole proposition, 

1 just want you to have these free books that will open your eyes about 
tanks and Wall Street and investments in general; and when you get these books 


lll take my chances on whether you'll say “Savage is wrong” or “Savage is oi ee fase] en ee 
rgb.” and it won't interfere with our feelings or friendship if you never invest it] | he | wy a F v iY Fa ag. 
sdollaror never write me again. lofferyou these books free—l want to show , = j — on 
jou how you can make your money work and earn for you. 

Now justa minute, whilel give you a few facts. Perhaps nine out of ten 
maders of this paper know me already, but to those who do not, I want to say 
ttat I've been doing a national and international business out of Minneapolis 
forthe past 22 years. My business is now the largest of its kind in the worid— 
madeso by the continued patronage of nearly 2 million thinking, progressive, 
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lard working farmers and stock raisers. These people are my friends and , Sieh an 
cstomers—thousands have already invested in my new enterprise—some from ee ee ES nee — 

ps own State and from every State in the Union and every Province in Canada. Our magnificent 825,000 all-stee!, 57-foot cars are being bullt by the Genera! Electric Company 
have built up a number of big enterprises here in the Northwest and now and the fact that they took this contract without full cash payment is the best possible 

I'm building the biggest of themall. 1tis known as the Dan Patch Electric Line, proof that this Road is on a sound financial basis. Our first consignment Of cars and 

owned and controlied ky the people. rails has arrived and will be in operation by the time you read this. 

Savage, 

The Dan Patch Electric Railroad runs from Minneapo:is to Rochester, and back how your investment can rapidly increase Incash value. This informa- »@ President 
from Lakeville to St. Paul—130 mi'es. tion is contaimed in my Big Book of Electric Railroad Facts, | want you id 
lam not merely “thinking” of building this Railroad, I am reallybuilding it to have iteven though you neverinvest a doilar, and | am especially Dan Patch 
tow—grading on the first section is completed and cars will be running while ) ou anxious for you to have my new Book, “Why Wall Street ules with 

Mad this. Grading has started on the last division from Owatonna to Rochester. tLe Peopie’s Money.” Electric Road 
lam working to make this the best constructed and biggest dividend pay- Don't be backward about sending for these books. I want you - o ui 

ing Electric Railroad in the country. High-class Electric Roads from New to have them and they won't cost you a cent—they are free— e@ Minneapolis, Minn. 
York to Spokane are great money-makers. tell you all about it in my Big some of these Wall Street secrets will open youreyes I want ae . 
Boks. This is the second time I bave given the people a chance to share with you to see how the people's money works for Wall Street. Dear Mr. Savage I don't 
ne—my other new enterprise paid 8 per cent the first year and W per cent the wanttoshow you how to make your money work for know whether I'll invest any 
weond year—the dividend checks were mailed out on June Ist. you and for no one else. money or not, but I = 
oer is your chance to share with me in this enterprise—the greatest of cutnan sultantion on ug gue. 

1 4 rc 4 
em all. I will give you 81.000 in voting stock in addition to a small Send For The 4 Books Now. @ Four Free Books: 


lvestment, I want to send you the estimated net-profit statement, showing 


MAIL ME THE FREE COUPON 8 “Blectric Railroad Facts” 


‘Photographed Facts” 
lam not drawing any salary and I have not received any free stock exces» with the preferred stock I bought. I cannot “ ' ‘eople’ 
make any money bee by the rapid increase in value of the “common™ stock. I personally guarantee to protect your ° —— Rales With the P s 
Sock equally with my own and that it will make exactly the same per cent of profit. This is truly a People’s Road that joncy 
owned ead caperetied by the people. 
loffer you the Common” Stock Free instead of giving it to Wall Street. It is the “common” stock that has 
made the great railroad fortunes—“common”™ stock will make you big money if you carefully selectit. bo you know 
anything as good as the Dan Patch Electric Line! 







““O. K’d By the People’ 


All these books are to be sent me Free and Postage 
fully prepaid. 





E, President F sinaihusncirekeniowernsrconsfiaadac timc 


BOB. o:06 cove ve secccecegecsccceesse WeTeTMTETETITe te oe ene ee Rene ewe eeoneeee 


Minnesota State.. onescccceccs Be Bb BA cescseccsececcccccscscses BOR OR ee. a 
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Success With 


fl By F. F. BARRY 


Over 160 Per Cent Profit on 
Broilers 

The following is a continua- 
tion of the success I had with 
the ‘‘Banner Biood,”’ as we call 
them, the first part of which 
was published in the May num- 
ber of this paper. 

After the fourth week we fed 
regularly a wheat bran mash at 
10h. m. and 4 p. m., supple- 
meuted with the grain fed at 
bight in short cut alfalfa litter, 
aud at no time was this litter 
without grain, so that the chicks could by 
scratching find plenty to eet. The mash from 
now on to the eighth weck,consisted of about 
1%, pounds bran to % pound boiled 
ground liver, % pound egg food mix- 
ture, \% pound table scraps, including 
baked potato pariags, etc., a teaspoonful 
each of finely giound oyster shell and 
grit and a pinch of salt and all thor- 
oughly moistened, 

The little 3x6 yard was spaded each 
night and a quantity of green clover was 
cut and spread over the fresh earth. The 


TS 





Some Meat in This Kind 


water founts were also filled at night. 

At the end of the fifth week there was 
scarcely standing room in the coop fer 
the chicks to feed and we did the mash 
feeding in the yard in two trays. At 
the end of the sixth week we discontin- 
ued heating the water for the hover, and 
shortly afterwards removed the hover and 
put in a roosting board in the front part 
of the coop half way between the floor 
and the ceiling, which increased the floor 
space. Had it been convenient, we would 
at this time have removed part of the 
chicks to larger quarters, but as it was, 
our experiment was so much the better, 
demonstrating as it did, beyond a doubt, 
that chicks may be raised to broiler size 
in very small quarters when such quart- 
ers are kept perfectly clean, and well 
ventilated, and also that they will do 
better then where they are given a very 
large yard or free range. 

During the seventh week the chicks 
used the rcost board a great deal during 
the day time, but it was several days be-| 
fore we could induce them to leave the] 
corner where the hover had set and use 
the roost at night. In future I shall not 
remove the hover until the chicks begin 
to roost on the top of the machine in- 
stead of under it. 

At this age the little cockerels began 
to crow. As before stated we did not 
lose a chick, but this was not all, they 
grew from the start much faster than 
another lot from the same hatch which 
was seemingly under more favorable con- 
ditions, owing to the fact that they had 
a large yard planted to alfalfa as a 
range. But the facts are that the con-| 
fined chicks were a third larger on the} 
average than those with a larger yard 
8 ace. 




















Brooder Chicks | 


FOURTH ARTICLE ff 
T Jo}——]o]————1 1] 0] 


The latter part of theseventh 
week we begin to sell the cock- 
erels as broilers, and at the end 
of the eighth week every one of — 
the fifty chicks were in good VV 


ae to be sold and we . . ge 
suid ve reaiy stoeea.et/ This Steel Shingle Roof 
Outwears All 


time. There were twenty-seven 
cockerels and thirty-three pul- 

lets in the Jot. An Edwards “Reo” Steel Shingle Root 

At five weeks old they aver- will outwear four wood roofs and six 

> 7 composition or tar roofs. It will save 

from four to five times its cost. Further- 

more, it is fireproof and reduces insur- 


aged 12 ounces each; at six 
weeks old, 1534 ounces; et seven 
- ; n° 
weeks old, one pound and three ouuces; and ance rates from 10 to 20 per cent. 
at eight, one and one-fourth pounds each. " 
During the eighth week, I tried to sub- Edwards “‘REO”’ Steel Shingles 
stitute commercial beef scraps for the uire no soldering. You can lay it your. 
fresh boiled ground liver and met with el a. qaly hammer and nails. Domes 
disappointment. Inasmuch as the chicks 6,6, 7, & Sand 10 feet long, covering width 24 
didn’t like it a rd woul > verv i > inches. Furnished paint or lvanized. 
nt like it and would eat very littl Factory Prices— Freight Prepaid. We 
mash in which it was put. I did not are the largest makers of iron and steel rocf- 
insist u»on their eating it, and began ing and ay the froighson all Btoal Shipeiens 
—— Plain rrugated, V-Orimp Roofing; Imita- 
feeding the liver, but the change for even tion Brick Siding, ete. Write for free cata- 
the two Ee “als gave > slig log No 494 and ask about our $10,000 Guar- 
mor er or three meals gave them a slight Gates bend Agniast Lisktaine. nh 
The following is an exact account of The Edwards Manuf ing Co. 
cost and profit for eight weeks or up to 
broiler age,— 


474.494 Lock St., Cincinnati, O. 


Either side can be ad- 
D usted, to three positions. 
a : r. icture shows sides in 
75 Ibs. dry chick feed (commer- lowest position with hay 

cial, at 3%c standards attached. Eas- 
20 Ibs. wheat. ¢ ily adjusted into the exact 
an eg ‘ kind of wagon you need. 
-*? Ibs. Ww heat, at eee A boy can make changes. 
17 lbs. egg food, at 2e . 


28 lbs. meat (mostly fresh livers) 
at 4c 

11% lbs, commercial beef scraps, 
at 3c 

5O Ibs. cracked corn, at 2 


70 lbs. fine cut alfalfa for litter, ILLS ADJUSTABLE Wagon Bed 


watt ,| ts acomplete set of boxes and racks in one. 
52 wheat bran, at : running gear, capacity 20 percent grea‘ 

wagons. Lasts a lifetime. Pays for itself in time and 
grain it saves. Can be used 
and is absolutely grain tight. 


Cr . Write for Free Catalog 


- ee ae Learn all about this great time, work and 
4 broile rs scld, at 40K hae {ng wagon bed, and how we will send it to you tora 
3 broilers seld, at 45c¢ daystrial. A postalcardis enough. Write it today. 


,40 broilers, including 23 "| TheMutschler Company, 22 Main St. Goshen, Ind. 
. 1 


| hand, at 45c.... é : 
| oral valu =a|POTATO MACHINERY 


Net profit --- 15.00 
| ‘ The O K, Champion Two- 
| Although we paid the highest market Geses Moveter Sieger om 
|price for grain and feed, we did not get Ifyou aro in need of a digger 
|the fancy price for our broilers that was gon cen ee no pee 

. ° ° . ny ° “ 1 

| being paid in San Francisco. We have our Guten tt 
jreckoned the pullets the same as the you Se ae Se 
}cockerels when in fact we could have ‘© planes’ $0 cond 
sold them by the thousand at $6.00 ver 
|dozen. The quality of these 1% pound 
|leghorn broilers at eight weeks of age 


you our large illus- 
trated catalogue and price. Our motto: 

was the best that could be produced un- 

der any circumstances and every cus- 


RELIABLE MACHINES AT THE RIGHT PRICE 

CHAMPION POTATO MACHINERY CO. 
139 Chicago Ave., Hammond, Ind. 

tomer came back for more. The raising 

cf the full number may have been luck till 

or an accident without accident. Ili 


Ensilage Cutter 
There are many egg ranches in the Illi 


| Sold on merit backed by 38 years’ success. 

state that claim they have lost money Broved cteengest, mest Guratie, smecthest 

heir | Slers ¢ ft is generally running. Cuts green or dry feed and ele- 

en their broilers and it Is generally un- vates any height. Knives adjustable at 

derstood that the broiler end ef the pon!- any time. Perfected construction through- 
try business is the least profitable; still 
I think the above account is rather fav- 


| out. Mounted or unmounted. Ask 
orable for that part cf the business.— | 

| 

‘ 





Total cost —— 





























or free book, ‘"Why Silage Pays” 
(Continued. ) 


*, , . 
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| 
Last year I sold forty ducks. The kind | 
of ducks I raise a mixture of Pekin 


1445 W. Tuscarawas St. 
Canton, Ohio 


and Mallard. In the flock of forty were 


ev 
a dozen little common ducks bought from 
a neighbor. I sold them in January, 


1909, and received 10¢ a pound for THE ORIGINAL MT. GILEAD HY 
them and got 5le apiece. This is a good | DRAULIC PRESS produces more cider 
price but I once received 12 1-2c a pound, | tom less apples than any other and isa 
Some of my ducks weighed eight pounds ong MONEY MARES 
but the average was a little over five | or power. Presses for all pur- 
pounds. I am a boy eleven years old.— SS Se 
Virgil C. McCluer, St. Charles Co., Mo. | gar generators, etc. Cata- 
og free. We are manufac- 
a turers, not jobbers. 
HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO., 
(Oldest and largest manufacturers of cider 
presses in the world.) 


117 Lincela Avenue, 








To eseane  criticism—Do 
Say nothing, be nothing. 


nothing— 
Mount Gilead, Ohio 
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HORTICULTURE 





— 


Our readers are cordially invited to discuss 
through this department any matters pertainin:; 
to Horticulture Inquiries regarding fruits, veg 
etables and flowers cheerfully answered by 
specialists. 


——ESEE SS) ==]|—SSS== 


Destroying Garden Pests. 

Now the busy cut worm, wire worm 
and green aphis, get in their work on 
cabbage, cauliflower, ete. In the absence 
of a good spray mixture, I have tried 
soot, sprinkled around the roots and fol- 
iage of many garden plants, with ex- 
cellent results—worms will not come near 
soot. I have also used wood ashes, quite 
dry, around the growing plants. Another 
help to riddance of pests, especially the 
green aphis, is gathering up a shovelful 














Burning Diseased Orchard Trimmings—The Safe Way 





of red ants and depositing them under 
plants affected, strewing a little sugar 
under leaves. These will clear a branch 
or plant quickly.—A. V. O., Wash. 


2°, %, o, 
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Midsummer Flowers 

By now many of the flowers are be- 
ginning to look decidedly seedy and for- 
lorn, especially if one hasn’t connection 
with water works. 

With many kinds 
with most sorts, if 
prune off all dead branches, all seed 
pods, and all faded blooms, cultivate 
shallow, and then water copiously after 
sun-down, there will be a new lease of life 
and bloom be given. Ever notice how 
the fall rains revived the flowers, es- 
pecially the petunias, verbenas, pansies 
and pinks? 

If the plants are dead, prepare a nice 
seed-bed, scatter seeds of poppies and pe- 
tunias thinly over the soil, protect from 
the sun until good growth starts, and 
by fall there will be a blaze of color as 
a reward, if you don’t allow them to 
suffer for water, but I hardly think but 
that the old plants will come into new 
growth if treated right. 


of flowers, indeed 


you will at once 


Perhaps the geranium beds look for- 
lorn, give them a severe but judicious 
pruning, scratch the soil, give a good 


soaking with liquid manure and watch 
results. The bed will soon be lovelier 
than ever, the pruned branches, when 
not too woody, will root readily and be 
nice for next year, or to gladden some 


flower lover’s heart and home, if of su- 
perior sorts, the rooted slips will find 
ready sale in many localities, even in 
the fall, Allow the children to try them 


if they so wish, it will cultivate a love 

sowers and plants if nothing more. 

It is a good plan to scatter some poppy 

seed in midsummer, even if your plants 

are blooming, a poppy bloom 

looks so cheery and saucy—Emma Clcar- 
water, Vermilion Co., Ind. 
























KEEN KUTTER fS 


Farming Tools 


No imperfections in temper, mistakes 
in adjustment, or wrong calculations for 
size and weight are ever discovered in 
Keen Kutter farming tools. They 
fit the hands, and arms and height 
of the average man as no other 
tools do or can; and the rea- 
son lies in the fact that 
the makers construct no 
tools until experiment 
proves the model right. 





Note this Keen Kutter 
ading fork—true as adie, 
just long enough, just heavy 
enough, and full of springy 
temper and long wear. It illus- 
WZ trates the good qualities of other 
: Keen Kutter tools—scythes, hoes, 
rakes, forks, axes, shovels, etc., every 
one of which is backed by the liberal 
Keen Kutter guarantee. 

Always buy Keen Kutter tools for 
fsrm and workshop—the line includes 
everything for both outdoor and- indoor 
workmen as well as pocketknives, razors, 
shears and table cutlery. 


“The Recollection of Quality Remains 
Long After the Price is Forgotten.’’ 
Trade mark registered. ° —E. C. Simmons. 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. 
SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, Inc., St. Louis and New York, U.¢. *. 








ARE YOU GOING TO BUILD OR REMODEL 


your old building? If so, write today for FREE SAMPLE and proof that 


Me 


Ve SLEGET 


Is Cheaper and Better Than Is Cheapest for Frame or 
Lath and Plaster Cement Buildings 


This practical substitute for lath and plasteris‘easily | Bishopric Sheathing is made of same materials and 
nailed to studding. Being applied dry, it is at once in the same way as Wall Board, but finish is not nec- 
ready for decoration—paint, Rape ror burlap. Saves essarilyso fine and therefore costs less. It is cheaper 
time and labor; is clean and sanitary; proof against than lumber, affords better protection, is applied in 
cold, heat, dampness, vermin. less time, makes a smoother job and does puey with 

Bishopric Wall Board is made of kiln-dried dressed building paper. Bishopric Sheathing, like Wall Board, 
lath, IMBEDDED in hot Asphalt Mastic, and sur- 3 delivered in crates ready for immediate application. 
faced with sized cardboard; is cut at the factory into It is guaranteed proof agaimst heat, cold, damp- 
uniform sheets 4 x 4 ft. sq. and three- ness, sound and vermin. Allows dead 
eighths ofan inch thick. These sheets air space between laths and weather 
(deliveredin crates)are easily and quickly ele 9 _ ] did i lati 
nailed to studing ready for wall paper, joard, forming splendid insulation. 
paint or burlap. Our free booklet fully explains its 

. . many uses and advantages over lumber 

eee <9 A | ~~ eee in both frame and cement construction, 

~ eee wun Also used with excellent results as a 

fordatings, please; health resort and factory lining for da‘ry barns, poultry houses, 
Se yd stables or other outdoor buildings, 

Price $2.50 per 100 sq. ft. or $6.40 per 
crate of 256 sq. ft. f.0. 8. factories, New 
Orleans, Cincinnati or Alma, Mich. 


Write today for Free Samples and Booklet. 





Price $2 per 100 sq. ft. or $5.12 per crate 
of 256 sq. ft. f.0.b. New Orleans, 
Cincinnati er Alma, Mich, 


DEALERS, WRITE FOR PROPOSITION. 














As An Electric Railway 
Motorman or Conductor 


We prepare you in 4 to 6 weeks and assist you to a 
position. We have arrangements for placing our 
men in many leading cities of the country; we 
want men in every state,and will recommend 
you in the city of your choice, 





always |, 














Many Positions Now Open. : 
Ce If you want to live in Roa with a good, ° 
eS ee " steady job, fillin coupon,cut it outand ° 
AWW TT; WVITEAL Ly) — at once md our rree BOOK, : 
| Til | National Railway Training - 
MPT ETAL TL, Association, fw 2 
SL  (/ KANSAS CITY, MQ, od 2 a” © 
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The Power of the Farmer to Help 
Himself 


Continued from page 12 


farm—and the automobile is conspicuous 
in the caravan—is rapidly accustoming 
the farmer to the acceptance of new ideas. 
Sut one thing of great value which he 
has been comparatively slow to accept 
is alfalfa, which, next to corn, is our 
great yielder of money value by the acre 
and in many localities greatly exceeds 
corn. These who travel have had the 
steady eastward march of this crop forced 
on their attention. It is now well en- 
trenched east of the Mississippi, whereas 
it was hardly known outside of the Pa- 
cific coast country a few years ago. 
Every farmer who would keep in step 
with the march of agricultural progress 
should get in touch with those who know 
this remarkable crop and are skilled in 
growing it. Very valuable literature on 
alfalfa is to be had from the state board 
of agriculture of Kansas and from 
the various state experiment staticns and 
the Department of Agriculture. Again 
I suggest that the wide-awake farmer 
will not be satisfied to plant any kind 
of alfalfa which comes his way. He will 
appeal to all sources which I have men- 
tioned, procure seed advised by experts 
and sow testing patches, thus making his 
own proof and at the same time educat- 
ing himsef at first hand which va- 
rieties and methods of planting are best 
for his soils. If his first trial is not 
wholly successful he will do well to ap- 
peal to the alfalfa expert of the Depart- 
ment for advice on the question of lim- 
ing, on nitrogen-gathering bacteria, on 
the special kind of sowing and other vital 
elements of the problem. Let him keep 
after the preblem from every angle un- 
til final and distinct success is his re- 
ward. The man who is the first to do 
this in his community is a public bene- 
factor and deserves the gratitude of the 
people of his locality. And there are 
several other legumes of very great im- 
portance, clovers, field cow peas. 
They have a peculiar value in the crop 
rotation in that they greatly enrich the 
scil for other crops, as does also alfalfa. 
There is a growing literature on each of 
these crops, which can easily be procured. 
Again, take the matter 
Live Stock of stock. The live 
farmer who is after 
what may be called permanent profits, 
knows something of the gain to be made 
by proper breeding. He has only to put 
the problem up to his state agricultural 
college and experiment station or to the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
to get the best special advice that modern 
can give him. From the same 
source let him get the latest scientific 
results in feeding. No matter whether 
he is feeding for milk or for beef, his 
personal questions will be carefully and 
specifically considered and answered by 
experts who are devoting their lives to 
just those specific problems. He can 
from a small start build up highly effi- 
cient breeding herds of grades or pure 
breds, and he can learn to be an expert 
in their feeding and care. The literature 
on feeding .is becoming extensive, most 
practical, and not expensive. 
Other illustrations might be 
great multiplicty, but these are enough 
to point the lesson of what the farmer 
may do to make more money and to make 
farm life more comfortable and attractive. 
There is no other vocational class for 
whose benefit so much is being done in 
research, instruction, in exploration and 
in other forms ef personal aid as for the 
farmer. And all this expert service is 
his for the asking—a two-cent stamp 
will bring it to his door. This is the 
day of correspondence instruction, of ed- 
ucation by mail, of college and depart- 
ment extension and of demonstration 
farming. In the Department of Agricul- 
ture and in the state experiment stations, 
the most extensive educational and re- 
search institutions of the world, scientists 
and experts are working day and night 
for the benefit of the farmer. 


also 


as to 


peas, 


science 


given in 


But they can help only the farmer who 
has the spirit of self-help within him, 
who is not content to farm with his 
hands alone, doing his work by blind rule 
of thumb and following outworn methods 
merely because his father and his neigh- 
bors have so farmed before him, but sees 
in every phase and function of his call- 
ing a challenge to mental effort, to study 
and to original thought. The farmer who 
is slow in becoming a frequent correspon- 
dent with the agricultural colleges, ex- 
periment stations and departments is nct 
doing himself, his family or his commun- 
ity justice. Every farmer must become 
more of a library farmer. A literature 
has sprung up based on careful experi- 
ments, often verified in the field or in 
the bank. 

This, in brief, is the best suggestion I 

can make as to the way in which the 
farmer who wishes to improve his condi- 
tions of living may improve his methods, 
his results, and his profits. And with 
increased profits he may have those com- 
forts and luxuries which go to make up 
a freer and fuller life. The farmer—and 
especially the farmer of the rich Middle 
West—may have as good and as attrac- 
tive a home as the prosperous men of the 
city. And he must have such a home 
if he holds his boys and girls on the 
farm. Money success is merely a means 
to the end of a fuller, happier and 
more complete life—and such a life is 
attainable on the farm and attainable by 
the farme who will resolutely follow the 
line of calling to his aid the means of 
self-government which have been provided 
fo. «is assistance. 
It requires no special 
gift of prophecy to dis- 
cern that the next 
tvrenty years will see an improvement in 
(American farm methods and farm living 
which will be almost revolutionary by 
comparison with the average methods and 
conditions of today. 

Taken enmass the farmers are to be 
‘ongratulated. Their departments cf ag- 
riculture, their agricultural colleges and 
their state experiment stations have 
learned how to succeed grandly. And 
more recently agricultural high schools 
and branch stations have learned how to 
make good in each corner of the state. 
But most important ef all, the consoli- 
dated rural school is coming into the life 
of the open country. We already have 
nearly a thousand. We need thirty thou- 
sand, each with a teacher of agriculture 
and a teacher of home economics. Thirty 
thousand teachers of agriculture and 
thirty thousand teachers of home econom- 
ics will make over American country life. 
And why should we pile up our incre- 
ment of wealth in our cities? Why not 
make the open country one vast park 
with cities and towns detted here and 
there. Our farmers need a vision, an in- 
spiration, a more ambitious economic, po- 
litical, educational, and social scheme for 


A vision 


BOYS PLAY BALL 


An Elegant Baseball 
Outfit like this FREE to 
Every Boy Who Writes 
Us at Once, 


al 


4 


TAM 14 


eS & “SPHLOING 


Boys, this outfit is a dandy—seven 

Piecesinall: A Western League Ball, 

Catcher’s Mitt, made from yellow 

oil tan leather, well padded; the mask 

is firmly braced, well padded chin and 

forehead protection; cap any Color, col- 

lege style; fielder’s mitt, fine quality 

oil tan leather, heavily padded palm; 

the belt is 244 inches wide with double strap nickel- 

plated buckle; the bat is madefrom the very finest 
quality second growth coarse grain ash and is 

inches long, Livery piece of this outfit is made from 

the best material. Every boy can secure tnis oct- 

fit absolutely free. Send us your name and address 
before they are allgone. Doitnow. Address 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, Box 206, Des Moines, la 
Blocks are Best 7 


for all buildings, silos, cisterns, founda- 
tions,etc. With our special concrete machine 
for farmers, you can make your own blocks 
end buildings. We teach you how. 


Before You Use Concrete 
Read Our FREE BOOK 


Tells all about our great Home Build 
Concrete Block Machine. Write today. May 
save you mistakes and money. 

ideal Concrete Machinery Co. 
64 Madison St. South Bend, ind. 


REFEREES SALE 


The whole or part of a No. 1 Stock and Grain 
Farm of 370 acres, located 3% miles So- West of 
Salem. Henry Co., Iowa, known as the James 
Welpton farm. Place is well watered, and pas- 
ture seeded to blue grass. Sealed bids received 
until Aug. Ist, 1910 Sale subject to approval of 
Court. Address, W. S. JUDY, Referee, Mt. Pleasant, lowa 

















the open country. Secretary Wilson's 
great optimism started Towa agricultural 
education into its great development, and 
his ontimistic plans have proven even 
grander in Washington. Has anyone ever 
had too large plans for building American 
country life? Where is there a larger 
field, a more inspiring prospect? The 
combination of the best blood of the lead- 
ing races cf people, with the richest soil, 
the best climate, all at a time when 
science, invention, mechanical develop- 
ment, printing and education were vivi- 
fying the world could hardly fail to make 
a wonderful development. Is there any 
reason to expect that the present cen- 
tury will slow up our advances? If we 
keep on developing at our present pace 
who among us can imagine the future? 
Let us build true and strong, but let us 
build large and handsome our open coun- 
try and its institutions. 


oo + 


We take Successful Farming and it is 
one of the best puf out anywhere in this 
country in regard to anything—Harry 
Kluntz Lesucur Co., Minn, ; 


$25.00 A Day. New inventien; horse owners wildabout 
toem: agents are coining money ; selison sight: write at 
once: free sample to workers. 





Ciancinatt Obie 


A PRESENT Loss 
TURNED To PROFIT 
The Weeds you destroy are worth CASH to us. We 
buy over 1000 (medicinal) herbs, roots, flowers and 
barks. We will mail a new booklet containing prices 
and full information, on receipt of 10c in postage. 
Startearly, J, L, HOPKINS &CO., Crude Drug Merchants, 
100 William St., New York 


0 GOOD SECOND HAND THRESHER BELTS 
both endless and cut. Exceptional Bargains 
in Good Second Hand Belting. Pulleys, Hangers, etc. 
Let us know your needs and we will quote. 

Atlantic Miil Supply Co. Wilmington, Del. 


If you wish to buy a farm for a home 


or as an investment in Eastern Oklahoma write to 
Allen, Hart & Go., 308 Commeree Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


MONTROSS METAL SHINGLES 
Do away with all roofing troubles. Durable, 
Dependable Fireproof, Ornamental, Inex- 
pensive. Catalog. Montross Co-, Camden, N.d, 

















PORTRAITS 35c, FRAMES 15e. 
NTS Sheet Pictures Ic. Stereoscoyes 25¢ 


Views ic. 30 Days’ Credit. Samples and Catalo Free. 
CONSOLIDATED PORTRAIT Dept SY. W Adams St. Chicago 
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Orchard and Garden Notes. 





parvest. 





tbe orchard and fruit garden. 
Straw berries.—Keep new beds 
Watch 








- is destructive in new beds. Easily 
weted by the wilting of the plant. 
Have pickers remove berry by 
vom, not pull off. Send only 
perries 
&l] direct to the people. 













gowth in the 






wason. 
enough 





for a hill. Mulch with 






jouth through summer. 
Black berries.—Same 





treatment 







t spreads rapidly. 

poney maker. 
Currant and Gooseberry.—Look out 

for the little pest, the currant worm. It 







Helle- 


yrare your bushes are ruined. 
A 


bore is the best and safest remedy. 







suffice. 
tin adds to its efficacy. 

“Why do cherry trees bear only every 
gher year?” asks one. 

Just watch your pickers this season 
ind you will learn why. They not only 
mil this season’s crop, but next year’s 
See the clusters of new fruit buds 
at the end of very many of the stems 
‘ the cherries taken from the tree. 
Either take cherries off without stem, or 
mmove so as to not injure the new 
buds. 

An easy way to thin your overloaded 
wach trees is to remove entire two- 
thirds of the smaller twigs and branches 
laving fruit on ‘and there will still be 
m abundance left. Notice your trees 
fr any signs of the “yellows” and de- 
stoy trees at once for it is contagious 
wd fatal. Young trees set this season 
we liable to be troubled with the borer— 
fig it out. 

Where spring pruning or grafting was 
ine water sprouts will appear in num- 
Rub them off now and have no 
firther trouble with them. 

All fruit trees planted the past spring 
ted mulching if not already done. Do 
wt wait until it becomes a mass of 
wless branches. 

Black Knot on the plum is sure death 
tthe tree. It spreads rapidly. Cut out 
md burn all affected limbs. If plum 
ntappears use bordeaux mixture freely. 

Grapes will overbear even when severe- 
lf} pruned. Remove all weak clusters. 
Molch freely. Watch for the “leaf hop- 
pr” and “spotted beetle.” 

Curculio and plum borer will be busy 
tis month. Shake them off on a sheet 
ind destroy. They are poor eaters and 
annot be poisoned readily. In the early 
toning you can get them all by care. 

Lime and ashes are useful around foot 

trees. Coal ashes about the currant 
take fine fruit. 
See that sufficient fruit for the family 
Sput up in the various ways for it is 
ar better than the usual meal of bacon 
® salt pork—and any surplus left over 
"ll find ready sale at paying prices. 

Pear blight, either twig or leaf, needs 
ing after. By timely work it can 
b headed off.. If the malignant form of 
bdy blight appears it is best to burn 
te entire tree. By persistent work we 
re about rid our place of it. 
“ly the kinds that resist its ravages— 
Mh at Keiffer. Garher. Duchess, etce.— 





also. 
















bers, 


























Busy time this month in haying and 


Raspberries.—Pinch ‘back new growth 
shen about two feet high to induce a 


wteral growth. This checks growth of 
good for a few days and adds to the 
quality of the. fruit. Treat all sucker 


reds” as so many weeds. 
This insures good bearing canes for next 
Three or four good canes are 
well- 
ntted straw to insure against possible 


as 
sven for raspberries, only new growth 
sould be four feet before pinching back. 
(ut out all plants showing red rust, as 
Early Harvest is a 


ga ravenous eater and before you are 


tblespoonful in three gallons of water 
grinkled evenly over the plants will 


A little lime added to the solu- 


Let the boys and hired help look after 
these and take a day off to see the needs 


clean. 
for the leaf roller on the foilage. 
\ild spraying of paris green after fruit 
« gone will rid your beds of them. It 
shite grub troubles, hunt it at once } =a 
e- 


the 
choice 
to market and in neat packages. 





Beats the Best Windmil/ 
and Gosts You Less 


On thousands of farms the Farm Pump Engine has taken the place f 
of windmills. Windmills are utterly unreliable—always idle or out of 
fix when the need for water is greatest. Windmills are dangerous, and 
every big storm leaves a lot of blown-down windmills in its track. 
The annual loss of life and property from wrecked windmills is appalling. 
Why take chances, when this simple, safe and reliable littlo engine 
costs less and does more than the best windmill ever built ? 


Fuller & Johnson 









Farm Pump Engine 


Pumps 800 to 1,000 Gallons Per Hour and Runs Light Machines 


The enzine is a complete little gasoline Power Plant—so simple a child can 


runit. Fitsany pump. No belts, arms, shafts, anchor ts or special plat- 
form required. Pitts half a ton every stroke. Makes 35 strokes per minute. 
Has pulley for ranning all kinds of hand-power machines, such as cream sepa- 
rator, washing machine, wringer, churn, grindstone, fanning mill, saw, feed 
chopper, etc., etc. Attach a piece of common pipe for extra air chamber and \ 
it throws a stream as high as a house or barn. Gives fire protection, irrigates ; 
gardens, washes buggies, etc. Easily moved about and always ready for busi- SS Pat. June 15,09 
ness. Don't fool with pesky windmills! Investigate this littie wonder-worker! Others applied for 
© d and see for yourself what you are missing every day you do 
Write for Farm Pum Engine Book without this engine. Name of nearest dealer whe has the 
engine on exhibition supplied on request. Write a postal today and you’ll receive book promptly. (120) 


Fuller & Johnson Mfg. Co., 927 Sheldon St.. Madison, Wis. 














The TRADERS BANK] 


ti 

[oF CANADA 
[if you are interested in the 
l CANADIAN NORTH-WEST 


[ we can be of assistance to you. We have branch banks in 
[{ numerous towns and cities throughout that territory. Our 
managers will be glad to give you information regarding 
their localities and to help you in any way they can. 

Do not hesitate to write 
to our headquarters on any subject connected with farm 
lands or banking business in Canada. Your letter will be 
referred to our nearest local manager and will receive 
courteous attention and a prompt, satisfactory reply. 
Aporess THE TRADERS BANK OF CANADA, Toronto. Canada 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS - ~- $6,550,000 











































Fluted Trolling Hook 





/.H. Haynes, Carroll Co., Ind. 
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Thiste the most complete tishing outfit ever given away free—everythiny you want to fisb 
A big throw line 84 feet long Three kinds 9? lines Grass reel Seeks Sinkers 
complete Stringer en Fis ced trotiing line 





27 OWFTRENT Mutts cee justas suman The ree! is for fastening on a pole. to 
foe of the hooks" tn i oun of ibe bent cutis eve Sdered "Ar ost Nice Minato 
“ a hg ny ty. Ml us this week cap get this outfit ebsolutely free. Just send your 
oame and address and get complete outfitfree Address 


Successful Farming, Box 218, Des Moines, lowa 
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-Some Useful Knots 





"TSERE is not a person that at some time or other does 
not have to tie or untie knots. In tying them it j, 
for the purpose it js 
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the short end makes one more turn about the lone ena 

before passing through the bight. de. 
For making a noose the slip knot (12) is very co : 

used. Itcan be made safer and more sellable a 

by halt-hitching the short end around the long { 

end after the knot is tied. / 

Sometimes one wants, on the end of a rope, 











to serve. Atoll times a 
knot should be one that 
d can be depended on. It 
Joie be tid so that it 






will never come loose if it is to be per- 
manent. In short we may say that 
they should be simple, safe and suit- 
able. 

The accompanying cuts show some 
of the most common and useful knots. 
A greater variety may be made by 
combinations of those shown. All the 
cuts show the knots as they appear 
before drawing tight. Their names 
are as follows: 

1, bight or loop; 2, simple, single or 
overhand knot; 3, figure eight knot; 4, 
boat knot; 5, square or reef knot; 6, 
granny knot; 7, the granny as it may 
become when drawn tight; 8, sheet bend 
or weaver’s knot; 9, sheev bend with 
toggle; 10, carrick bend; 11, stevedore 
knot; 12, slip or single bow knot; 13, 
flemmish loop; 14, bowline, first step; 
15,. bowiine, second step; 16, bowline, 
completed; 17, half hitch; 18, timber 








hitch; 19, half hitch 
and timber hitch; 20, 
clove hitch; 21, roll- 
ing hitch; 22, Black- 
wall hitch; 23, round 
turn and half hitch; 
24, fisherman’s bend: 
25, wall knot started; 
26, wall knot com- 
pleted; 27, wall knot with crown knot 
started; 28, wall knot with crown knot 
completed; 29, sheep shank knot; 30, 
bowline-on-the-bight, started; 31, bow- 
line-on-the-bight, second step; 32, bow- 
line-on-the-bight, completed. 

The principle of the knot is that no 
two parts which would move in the same direction if the 
rope were to slip should lay along side of and touching 
each other. The principle is well illustrated in the Car- 
rick bend. 

The simple bight or loop (1) while not a knot is shown 
simply to make clear what is meant by that term as it is 
used later. The simple or hard knot (2) is extensively 
used and is reliable where it is desirable to have a per- 
manent knot. The double knot is similar, but is easier 
to untie. It is made by running the rope through the bight 
twice, instead of once as in the single knot, before draw- 
ing tight." Either of these knots may be used to prevent 
the end of a rope from pulling through an eye or hole, but 
the figure eight (3) or stevedore (11) knots when 
used the same way are much easier to untie. 
Nuwber 11 is the same as No. 3, except that in it, 
















a permanent loop, 
that will notdraw 
tight. The Flem- 
mish loop (13) is 
a good one to use 
but it should never 
be expected that it will be easy to 
untie. 

The bowline (16) is one of the best 
and most useful of knots and it is a 
shame that it is not more widely known 
and used. It makes a loop that will 
not draw up and no matter how tight 
it is drawn it is as easily untied asitis 
made. First step in making is tomake 
a bight and bend the short end back, 
(See Fig. 14.) run it through the bight, 
around the long end (15) and back the 
way it came. By so tying it that the 
loop surrounds the long end it makes 
a good lasso, and is then called the 
running bowline. 

The ‘‘bowline-on-the-bight’’, (Figs. 
30, 31 and 32), is another good knot. 
It has all the good features of the sim- 

le bowline and besides it leaves two 
ong ends of the rope either of which 
may be drawn tight without drawing 
up the loop. Itis very good for tying 
, or slinging animals 
. or for making a hitch 
for a clevis in the 
middle of a_ long 10 
rope. The double 
loop making up the 
loop reduces cutting. 
The first step (30) is 
similar to that of 




































































Fig. 14 except that the rope is double. The loop of 
rope (ef) passes through the bight (ed), (Note from which 
side), and bends back under the strands marked (g and 
h). Reach up through the loop (e f) and grasp (g and b), 
and pull them through as shown in Fig. 31. Turn the loop 
(ef) back over the bight (cd) and you will have the knot 
as it appears in figure 32. Looking at the finished knot, 
it appears, at first sight, as though it is impossible to tieit 
without pulling the ends (a and b) entirely through some 
part of the knot, but this need not be done. A little 
practice will make the method of tying it clear. 
There are several knots for tying the ends of two 
The mosi common of these, perhaps, is 
the square knot (5). It is very reliable 
but is hard to untie. By doubling one of 
the ends upon itself and pulling it through 
in the form of a loop a single bow knot 
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can be made. By doing this with both of the two short 
ends a double bow is formed. Both of these are easy to 
untie. 

When tying the square knot great care should be used 
to see that one does not tie a ‘“‘granny’’ instead, as is 
shown in figure 6. In the hard knot the two ends (a and b) 
come out of the knot on the same side of the part (c) while 
in the granny they come out on opposite sides. The 
granny should not be put under great strain as it is 
apt to take on the form shown in figure j, which is noth- 
ing more than a clove-hitch about a single strand of rope 
and cannot hold. Itis too dangerous to trust. This ex- 














plains why some people wonder why their square knots 
do not hold—it is simply because they have unknowingly 
tied ‘‘grannies’’. 

The weaver’s knot (8) is simple and safe for joining two 
ropes. Tomakeit easier to untie a toggle may be in- 
srted as in figure 9. But since a stick is not always 
handy and one wants to untie the knot again it is better 
touse the Carrick bond, (10), which can always be un- 
tied. Note how the parts weave in together. Whien it 
draws tight it appears to slip at first but it is simply 












changing its shape—its final form not being recognizable 
when compared with the original. Get a rope and try it. 

Some times one wishes to take up slack in a rope. This 
may be done conveénienty by the boat knot (4). By loop- 
ing the end passing over the toggle outside of the knot 
and pushing it where the stick is and continuing this 
indefinitely and inserting the stick in the last loop the 
chain knot may be made. An objection to this knot is 
that it kinks the rope and that one may not have a stick 
handy. Inevery case it is best to use the sheep shank 
(29) for taking up slack, for it is easy to make and untie 
and is reliable as long as the rope is kept fairly tight. 
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several hitches about a timber. 


Figures 17 to 21. show 
The half-hitch (17) alone will not hold much. The timber- 
hitch (18) is just the knot to use for hoisting up timbers, 

lank ete. It will not slip since it draws tighter with the 
loading. When tying it be sure that the short end makes 
a turn around the long end and that it wraps around it- 
self (not the long end) after the turn. The combination in 
figure 19 offers great resistance to end slipping. The 
clove-hitch (20) grips a timber tightly. If the timber is 
smooth and round or is fre: to revolve, both ends should 
be kept tight. The rolling-hitch (21) is nothing more than 
the clove-hitch with one more wrap around the timber. 

The Blackwall-hitch (22) is simple yet safe. It may be 
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ve the strain- 
3 and 24 show ways 
It is better to 


made on the middle of a long rope b 
ed end over the hook last. Figures 
of making permanent fastenings to rings. 
braid the short ends into the longer one. 
The wall knot (25 and 26) is used to kee 
rope from raveling. It looks complica 
pe OS 


the ends of a 
but is easily 
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made as follows: Make a bight on strand, ‘‘b’’, and pass 
the strand, ‘‘c’’, around the end of it; pass strand, ‘‘a’’, 


Continued on page 38 














I START right out to show you saving, direct prices, 
and over 125 styles of Famous Split-Hickory 191 
closand high e harness, oy spending 8 cents postage 
to mail you my splendid 1910 Big, Free, color-illustrated 
Book of Styles. lect what you want—choice of trim- 
mings and finish.etc.—made-to-order. Iship promptly on 


30 Days’ Free Road Test 

I canafford to do this because I know you'll be pleased 
—because my vehicles and harness are made right—be- 
cause I save = big money on prices by taking only one 
small maker’s profit—because my immense production 










H. C, PHELPS 
Man. facturer Split 
Hickory Vehicles 


gine. SEND FOR CATALOGUE T. 


Get My Big Split-Hickory Book, Sure This Year = 52533 


2st Me Pay the Postage—Just Send Your Name 


and large number of sales (over 150,000 buggies now) get 
the best grade of materialsand work for 
you and save me on coste—you get my 


’ backed 
2 Years’ Guarantee (2252.27 
exclusive vebicle and harness factory in 
the world. 

H. C. Phelps, President. 


The Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co. 
Sta.202, Columbus, 0. 


SAVE $2622 AND UP ON PRICES 


DON’T BUY GASOLINE ENGINES }?25:52.5ee2- 


alcohol engine, to one-cylinder engine power. Ite 
Lee: tc iiss to Hen. Quickly, cast started. fee mp 1 
“x > HE TEMPLE ENGINE MFG. ©O., 46 West 15th St., Chicago, THIS 15 OUR FIFTY SIXTH YEAR, 
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Vehicles Sold 
Direct f 


























Write me today. 
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t and bulk are half that of single 


ty engines, with ter durability. 
mounted on any wagon. lt is a combination stationary 
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How to Produce Big Yields on Worn Out | the ground is entirely covered with the 
Soils foliage of the plants. The soil beyond DORE 
[Continued From Page 15] plowing depth is completely filled with 
of 1908 and plowed it uhder in the|the fine roots of the plants and the roots 
spring of 1909 and planted it to field|are filled with the nitrogen nodules. The 
corn. It produced at the rate of ninety | field is plowing up like a heavy sod field, 
bushels to the acre. The second illustra-|and remember how quickly the result|~m 
tion shows a view of this field taken in| was cbtained and at a time of the year 
September, the view being the poorest} when the soil needs to be covered to 
part of the field. In 1909 1 plowed under] prevent washing and leaching. This fer- A HEALTHY ROOF 





No. 5 
heavy crops of vetch on some of my poor- 


est land and planted to potatoes and 
procured a yield of from 150 to 200 
bushels to the acre. In the fall of 1909 
I planted vetch on sandy, clay, and black 


In some places water and ice stood 
for three months during the winter sea- 
son, but the vetch was not injured. Up- 
on some of the highest sand ridges waich 
were bare cf snow and subjected to a 
temperature of seventeen degrees below 
zero the vetch was finest. I planted vetch 
both in corn and in the open, and on 
May Ist the vetch was several feet in 
length, covering the ground with a mass 
of valuable organic matter for plowing 
under. The soil is filled with the plant 
roots, and the rocts filled with nitrogen 
nodules which are inhabited with the 
bacteria that have the capacity of draw- 
ing nitrogen from the air for their food, 
collecting more than they need, which 
surplus is stored in the soil. 
Illustration No. 3 shows a 
my fields showing vetch 
planted in corn in August in 
picture was taken May 3d, ‘10. The 
entire mass of corn stalks and vetch were 
rolled down and plowed under with a 


land. 


view cf 
which 
1909. The 


one 


was 


e 
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A Field of Vetch 





tilizing crop can be grown between crop 
when no time will be lost and 
when it will do the soil the most good. 
The illustration in the heading of this 
article shows a single vetch plant.: Note 
the number of branches on same. 
Illustration No. 6 shows a. six-acre 
field of vetch sown in the open and being 
pastured. That portion of the field 
where the cattle are standing has been 
eaten close by the cattle. In the fore- 
ground of the picture the vetch is more 
than knee high. 
After five vears 
am convinced that the claim cf the Agri- 
cultural Department that an acre of it 
plowed under is equivalent in value of 
from twenty to forty dollars, not ex- 
travagant; that it the greatest soil 
builder ever discovered, alfalfa not ex- 
cepted; that with it and ditches, he could 
reclaim any poor or worn-cut soil; that 
with it the American farmer can make 
his soil produce as it has never produced 
since it was rescued from the wilderness, 
and that vetch the remedy for clover- 
sick soil. If alfalfa is the most valuable 
forage plant ever discovered, vetch is 


season 


experience with it, I 


Is 


1s 


is 





the most valuable fertilizing plant ever 
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No, 6—Vetch Pasture 


this being the 
plow that will successfully turn 
this heavy mass of organic matter. 
field was planted in corn. 

Illustration No. 4 shows vetch plants 
taken from this field same day picture 
No. 3 was taken. They were over three 
feet in length. Note the number of ni- 
trogen nodules on the roots. 

As will be noted in illustration No. 5, 


double dise plow, only | 
under | 


This 











discovered. Vetch builds on its rcots so 
many little homes for the busy nitrogen- 
gatherers, which so mysteriously draw 
from the great store-house of nitrogen in 
the air above the soil, that great quan- 
tities of the precious, most valuable ac- 
quisition to the soil, nitrogen is added 
to the soil in which it grows. Vetch is 
no respecter of soils. It settles down and 


w hen your stomach is right, you don't know 
you've got one. 

That's just the way with a Gal-Va-Nit. Root, 
you don’t know it’s there, because it never bothers 

ou. 

1t does’t require any medicine inthe way of paint 
or patches, or you won't have any doctor bills for 
leaks or rotten places. 

Gal-Va-Nite is made to STAY RIGHT; the oj 
are kept there by a coating of mica on eac 
Mica resists the weather better than 
other minerals and is much lighter 
than gravel or crushed stone, 

No roofing is easier to put on. Every 
roli contains cement, nails. and careful 
instructions. Get your hammer and 
— and you can quickly do the 
job. 

Use Gal-Va-Nite—do the job right. 

Ask for free samples and booklet. \ 


UNION ROOFING & MFG. CO. 
MAIN OFFI\ ES & FACTORY 
1121 to 1157 E. 7th Street 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


PilSave You $56 


On a Manure Spreader 
If You'll Let Me 


This is just a little ad—but a postal will bring my 
Book—and give you my $50.00 Saving Price and 
Proposition, You can save as much answering this little ad» 
vertisement as if it covered a page. 

My Spreader positively will do better work and last longer 


than any Spreader made—no mat- gan 
ter what the price—so why pay $50 AN Freight 
* Pald 


ls init 
h side, 











more? 40, farmers have 4 
stamped their °o. K. on WS 
my spreader and moneye 
saving price. My Special 
Proposition w/il interest you. 
ust a postal addressed to Gal- 
way of Waterloo, lowa, will 
bring you everything postpaid. 
Will You Pay a Penny For 
The Postal and Seve $60.00? 
‘YM. CALLOWAY CO. 
199Calioway Sta. Watertoo, ta. 


The “Ell my? =¥ ei 


A train of followers, but no equals. 


Proves its superiors as; 
wherever it pen mf ne 
igbt obapely 4, . a, ; 

1oose bundies, works ZF i 
fast. avoids acci- 
dents apd endures. 
Little Graft, tre 
mendous po wer. 

The machine that makes competi- 
tors tre Elj catalogue free. 

Collins Plow Co., 2023 Hampshire $!.; Quincy, Hil. 
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Splendid incom 
Local Representative Wanted. oricreu’ rie > 
man to act P ourrepresentative after learning our busi 
ness thoroughly by mail. Former experience unnec 

sary All we require is honesty, ability, ambition an 
willingness to learn a lucrative business. 
ing or traveling. This is an exceptional opportunit 
for a man in your section to get into a big-paying bus 
ness without capital and become independent for life 
Write at once + ~ particulars, 

Address E. R. RDEN, Pres. THE NATIONAL CO 
OPERATIVE REAL ESTATE CO., SUITE 568 MARDE 
BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 





Wholesale Price t to You On One 
American Motorcyc 


Here is your chance. Save $50 to 
$75 cash on highest grade motor 
Sy cycle made. We quote agents 
os wholesale factory price to first buy- 

ers in each locality. That's our 
way tointroduce American Motorcycles 
; _Jeverywhere. If serious, write quic k for 
(?\//~ proposition. 
NG American Motorcycle Co., 1383 Wells St., Chicage 


Rich California '" 
$40.” per acre 


New district. Perpetual water right. Suitable f 
Grain, Alfalfa, Stock and Fruit Raising. Address 


Madeline Meadows Land & Irrigation 
465 Monadock Building San Francisco. Californis 


20th CENTURY WAGON BO) 


and RACK. Labor saving—move 
saving. Write now for illustrated catalogue. 
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makes its home with the rich or poor 


MODEL MFG. CO., Box 602, Muncie, ' 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 


mis Department is conducted by Ruth 
forest. Des Moines, Iowa. to whom all com - 

® punications should be addressed. Writein 
are of SUCCESSFUL FARMING. 
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gre Isn’t Any One for Me to Play 
With Any More. 

Last Words of Mark Twain.) 

is fading from the western sky, 

one my comrades, as of 


(The 
glow 
And one by 
yore, 

re given up their play 

pre ; 
There 
with 


and said, good 


isn't for me to play 


any 


any one 
more, 
Pet cry, dear heart, for I am worn and 
id. 
No longer 
store; 
fa love’s best gifts to me I 
hold ; 
There 
with any 


have I largess in my 


could not 


isn’t any one for 


more, 


me to play 


{miss the tender hand-clasp of old 
friends,— 

The kisses of 
before ; 

T: lonely when the heart 
bends 
There 

with 


the loved ones gone 


first compre- 


isn’t for me to play 


any 


any one 
more. 

| need these loving hearts, so fond and 
leal. 

I want them 
fore; 
they 

fee! 

There 
with 


in my arms, as hereto- 


are reached,—I shall no longer 


any one for to 
more. 


—James Terry 


isn’t me play 


any 
White. 


Look Out for Treachery. 
The country just awakening to the 
wrible evils to which our girls are sub- 
gted by those villains who as 
fiends of the girls who seek employment. 
fhey are known in police circles as pro- 
urers, 
The country 
faily duties and 


1S 


pose 


the 
long 


girl grows weary of 
plain clethes, the 
hours and lack of social life. She may 
pure and innocent, having only a de- 
ir to find good honest employment where 
be can earn money of her own, wear 
pod clathes, and something of the 
rid. Or she may have a tendency to 
ea little wild. desiring to eut loose 
mm the watchful eye of father and 
nother. Her love for good elothes, for 
ial excitement, leads her to desire easy 
mployment in the city. 
Both these girls are caught by 
eeverly-worded advertisement in the city 
ter that hints of easy emplcyment at 
pod Ww They are led to correspond 
to go direct to the address given and 
m that on their fate is sealed. They 
t trapped. Instead of employment the 
ii finds she has been cleverly trapped 
a procurer and is henceforth a “white 
” 
Or perchance they see no such adver- 
ment at all. But instead they chance 
) to meet a richly dressed, clever we- 
n who tells them of the easy brilliant 
in the city, and this social beast 
ry hints that she knows where the girl 
2 get a fine position where she can 
ar fine clothes and have a good time. 
mother objects this strange lady pois- 
* the girl’s mind and induces her to 
maway from home—to meet her some- 
wre and accompany her her “own 
me” to stay until she finds a position. 
none other than a_ procurer—a 
fessional white slaver and all mothers 
girls should be careful how they 
ten to the smooth talk of the strange 
man. or to the smart young man who 
kes love to the girl only to get her 
® his clutches. It all sham—and 
me. 
When a young girl goes to the city as 
‘tranzer she’ should be very cautious 
“ut accepting guidance from strangers. 


see 


ages, 


to 


he is 


is 


the | 





It is better to ask the station matron or 
police to guide her aright. 

Hundreds of girls are in slavery and 
sin not because they want to, vut because 
they can’t escape. “Can’t escape?’ No 
they are actual slaves, prisoners in degra- 
dation. Girls can be bought for this traf- 
fic for a few dollars. They are power- 
less to help themselves. So it is for the 
mothers of country girls to train their 
girls aright, to protect them well at 
home, instruct them in those subjects too 
frequently shunned in the home.—Ruth 
Forest. 
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The Fight Is On. 
fight on for the extermination 
of rats, flies, mosquitoes, and other pests 
that have long held the whip hand in 
human affairs. The amount cf damage 
done by rats not as serious as the 
spread of disease by them. The govern- 
ment getting aroused over the rat 
question and we may soon see an attempt 
to make an end to this pest. 

The government has already shown its 
interest in the disease-spreading mos- 
quito and it was net until strict regula- 
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The 


is 


is 





The Children's Favorite Live Stock 


tions of the Canal Zone 
nation of a great part of the mosquito 
population of that region that it was pos- 
sible for a Northerner to work down 
there. And the yellow fever and malaria 
of the South has been traced to mosqui- 
toes and with them wiped out or under 
control, the South has become a more 
healthful place to live. 

Our scientists have been Icoking at the 
feet of flies and they find that these in- 
nocent looking household inhabitants are 
covered with disease-giving germs such 
as typhoid ‘fever, consumption and many 
ills we may not account for, -With 600,- 
000 germs on one foot ycu may how 
easy it for a fly to scatter some of 
them over the victuals that it alights on 
during a neal, or how it may pass som 
foul directly to the lips of the 
sleeping babe. 

Of course you 
ease all the time. 
or immune 
and what not. 
he is run down, 
ness, or just a 
thousand flies may 
ners and you live 
one of the little 
some disease and 
could “catch it.” 

Some day we will find the fly 


see 
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disease 
are not subject to dis 

Every person is mor 
to tuberculosis, typhoi«c 
It only takes hold when 
recovering from a 
little out cf 
walk over your 
to boast of it. 
ones may be sickly, get 
you wonder where she 


less 


breeder, 


the man who won't keep his manure pile | | 


and filthy places cleaned up, we will find 
this man legislated against just as is the 
man who allows foul weeds to grow in 
his place or along his roadside. 

Just as soon as the public gets aroused 
there will be a widespread effort to kill 
all the rats and mice and prevent mos- 
quitoes and flies. Screen your house 
against these insects. Use fly repellants 
to keep them away from the kitchen 
door and stables. Clean up so they can’t 
hatch anywhere. Get after the buffalo 
gnat of the South, too. It is a bad one. 
Then you may wonder why typhoid fever 
ceased to drain your purse and pull down 
the family health. You may see some 
improvement in thé general health and 
happiness of man and beast. 
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"THE BALER OA BUSINESS” 


BALES 
HAY FASTER 


in 10 Hours 

This is the , astonishing 
record of the “Ann Arbor, 

@ guarantee our presses 
‘te bale more hay and leave 
hay in better condition 
than any other press built. 
Mighty strong guarantee 
but the yo ve 1 i it 
up. “The An not 
only does mest —" but 
—— torun. $3.26was 
overe sepelr cost for 1909. 

mail hay presses ex- 
guaue-teee largest one 


SAVES TIME, 
MONEY, LABOR 


styles and sizes, 
i for free Baler’s Book. 
Gives the facts about Bal- 
ers, Write and we'll send 
with your copy one of our 
handsome Souvenir Pins. 


ITN LUT ae ANN ARBOR MACHINE CO. Box 414 


EARNER 


GUARAKTEED 





The Hamilton New Model is one of the most 
atisfactory rifles ever made. It is a very 
strong and accurate shooter, sending a bul- 
let threugh an inch oak board, Shoots long 
or short cartridges, is a take-<iown, and in 
every way a first-class gun. 

Remember this is a genulne Hamilton 
Rifle. We will give you one without a cent of 
money. We have gived away thousands 
This Is no play gun, noairrifie, buta 

ealy truly bunting rifle. We guar- 
antee the guninevery way. Writeus 
at once--today—and get THIS FREE 
RIFLE 


Successful Farming 
Des Moines, lowa Dept. D 








i WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


_va sre honest and ambitious write me 
toa.g. b> matter where you liveor what 
your occupstion, I will teach you the Real 

ti Estate vusiness by mail; appoint you Special 
é Representative of my Company in your town; 
start you in a profitaNe business of your own, 
and help you make big money at once. 
J Unusual opportun per men without 
to pendent for life. 
Valuable Book and full partioulars FREE. 
Write today. 


NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 


182 Marden Building 
Washington, D. ©. 





BE, R. MARDEN 
President 


AGENTS—$33.30 A WEEK 


Jack Wood did it! He writes—‘* Hurry yu 
100 more — sol 
avore wary first lot in ; days 
— best seller I 
ever saw.’ Hun- 
dreds of agents 
coining money— 
$5.60 worth a 
tools for the 
rice of one. 
rop fo from 
finest steel. Nickel Plated allover. Astonishing low 
rice to agents—1,200 ordered by one man. Write at once. 
Jon't delay. Experience unnecessary. Sample free. 
THOMAS MFG. CO., 2271 Wayne St., DAYTON, OHIO 


Read the advertisements in Suc- 
cessful Farming. 
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Technical Secondary Education in 
Agriculture, Mechanic Arts, and 
Home Economics, 


{Continued from page 10) 

no body of pernle in our rural commu- 
nities who have either knowledge or faith 
to reorganize our country schools. Prob- 
ably the chief function of the provisons 
of this bill will be to provide a large 
class of leaders in our rural communities 
who, as progressive farmers and home 
makers and as rural school teachers, will 
press to a successful issue the develop- 
ment of our rural vrimary school system. 

Under the movement for industrial edu- 
eation and research started in the sixties, 
including the federal department of ag- 
riculture, the state experiment stations, 
the state agricultural colleges, and the 
two or three dozen agricultural high 
schools, we now spend, exclusive of in- 
spection and other general work, some- 
thing like $10,000,000. These expendi- 
tures have added nct less than a billion 
dollars in value to the products of our 
American farms, shops, and other indus- 
tries, and greatly improved the social 
conditions of our workers and of all our 


pecple. Thus for the price of one bat- 
tleship there is created sufficient addi- 
tional wealth to pay two or three times 


over our direct and indirect expenses in- 
cident to war. 

I maintain that we should have a prop- 
erly equipped army and navy that we 
may have stability and peace for our in- 
dustries; but, on the other hand, those 
who advocate large expenditures for the 
army or. for the navy should be the first 


to see the importance of expenditures 
which create individual efficiency and 
wealth. Now that our national wealth 


has reached nearly $100,000,000,000, our 
annual production nearly $30,000,000,000, 
and our federal appropriaticns nearly $1,- 
000,000,000, are we not ready seriously to 
consider the proposition of making it 
possible for every boy and girl in the 
entire country to secure at least the rudi- 
ments of technical industrial educaticn? 
The relatively small cost is clearly with- 
in the scope of our public financial abil- 
ity. 

Can America afford to continue the 
kind of education which cultivates tastes 
too expensive for the earning capacities 
of her people, while other peoples are 
willing to labor cheaply and live within 
their means? Even more than with boys 
we are making the mistake of educat- 
ing the tastes of our girls more rapidly 
than we are training them in the ability 
to secure those things which satisfy their 
tastes. Our most important racial and 
national institution—the home—can be 
developed along with our other institu- 
tions only as we give to it the discov- 
eries of science and build it up through 
education. It is not enough that Amer- 
ica--have- homes -averaging better than 
homes of other parts of the world; they 
should be. very much better. 

This bill provides for the inauguration 
in industric! education 


of a movement 
second only in importance to ‘‘1e original 
bill of 1862 creating in America the 


schools of agriculture and mechanic arts. 
It provides for introducing throughout all 
our publie schools of a secondary or high 
grade education in mechanic arts, agri- 
culture, and home econemics. The sum 
it is proposed to appropriate is less than 
* per cent of the revenues of the gov- 
ernment, and is based upon an appro- 
priation to the various states and cities 
of 10 cents per capita of the inhabitants 
thereof provided that a like sum is raised 
by them. This means practically appro- 
priating for the industrial education of 
each pupil of school age 30 cents per 
annum, or for each pupil actually in 
school 60 cents per annum. 

The bill provides that the money al- 
lotted to each state shall be equitably 
divided between the city people and the 
country peonle. Each city will receive 


10 cents per car**- on its population 
at the last national or state census. The 
money thus allotted to the respective 


states and not apportioned to city hich 


schools will be available for use toward 
the maintenance of one agricultural high 
school in each rural convrressional dis- 
trict, or its equivalent. Thus, my own 
state of Minnesota, with a population of 
about 2,000,000, half of whom are in 
cities, will receive $200,000 annually, 
$100,000 to be apportioned to the re- 
spective cities according te their popu- 


lation and $100,000 to sed in eight 
or ten agricultural high schools distrib- 
uted throughout the stwte. \ Under this 


ed with in- 
tion where 


bill thousands would be pgovi 
dustrial and agricultural 


schools, having now been under trial and 
development for nearly twentyyyears, has 
been nearly as well worked q@ut as the 
general courses of study in our city high 
schools, and are also successfully articu- 
lated with the rural school and the pri- 
mary city school below and with the eol- 
lege courses above. Passing the land- 
grant act of 1862 was an experiment, 
because no agricultural or miechanical 
college had then been successfully started. 
The passage of this measure would not 
be an experiment, because agricultural 
high schools and mechanic arts high 
schools, both including industrial work 
for women in relation to the heme, are 
recognized as among our most successful 
institutions. It is believed by those well 
informed that every dollar appropriated 
for the federal department of agriculture 
and for the state experiment stations and 
state college returns to the American peo- 
ple, or rather earns for the American peo- 
ple, at least $20. There is no reason 
why the appronriations under this act 
shall be less productive. 

The farmers of America have rapidly 
changed from an indifferent attitude to- 
ward so-called “book farming” 
appreciation of and a prcefound respect 
for agricultural science and institutions 
devoted to improving agriculture. Educa- 
tion in mechanics and home economics 
has likewise risen to a plane of high ap- 
preciation. It requires no prophet to 
predict that within ten years after the 
passage of a law as outlined in this bill 
the entire point of view recently held by 
the farmers of this country toward agri- 
cultural schools and by the practical men 
of: affairs toward city high school educa- 
tion will have been changed. 

The feverish desire to leave the land 
and go to the city will have been re- 
moved. Farms as places of business and 
farm hames as places to develop splen- 
did families will be appreciated at their 
true American value. With the great 
federal department of agriculture, with 
fifty state agricultural colleges and ex- 
periment stations, and with tens of 
thousands of improved consolidated rural 
schools and with other educational ma- 
chinery as college-extension work, and 
with highly developed agricultural litera- 
ture, and with a like equipment for edu- 
cation in city industries, the American 
people will be so informed and inspired 
in industrial affairs and home making 
that we shall have a new America. The 
pivotal place in turning the education of 
our workers, whether in country or city, 
more toward the things with which they 
must deal is in the high school. because 
here the teachers for primary schcols are 
trained in those subjects in which they 
are to instruct the primary pupils. 

The provision in this bill which ap- 
propriates $2,500 to be placed with an 
additional amount to be supplied by the 
respective states for branch experiment 
stations for each agricultural high school 
is important from two standpoints. It 
is necessary that the teachers of agricul- 
ture, horticulture, live stock, and dairy- 
ing in these agricultural high schools 
have as part of their instructional ma- 
chinery actual farm operations and such 
research work as the state experiment sta- 
tions and the federal. department of ag- 
(Continued on pagc 36 
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SHAVING BRUSH| 


$1.00 to any address post paid. Satisfar. 
tion guaranteed. No mug, saves time, saves 
soap. The most convenient shaving brush in 
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Why be without fire protection wher 
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chemical FIRE CHIEF fire extinguishers in yo 
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Cool Beverages for Hot Days. 
‘Below are given a number of tested and 
tried recipes for such drinks which may 

e equally valuable to some oth. 

r. 
orped —Pick and stem Morella 
wperries, wash and weigh. Pour three 
garts of boiling water over three pounds 
of fruit and place in a porcelain kettle 
m the back of the stove. Cover and let 
them stand two hours. 

Make a syrup of one and one-half 
ists of water and the same amount of 

rand boil for ten minutes. 

Pour the cherries into a jelly-bag and 
‘on cool enouth strain gently but do 

press the pulp through; add the 
sp and put away in the ice box to 
me] for at least half a day. Serve in 

gall glasses. d 

Currant-ade-—Mash a pint and a half 
mg very Tipe currants, squeeze through 

4 jelly-bag and add the juice from a pint 

of red raspberries, two quarts: of cold 

sater and a large cup of sugar. Heat 
ytil the sugar is dissolved, then chill 
and serve. 

Damson.—A cup of plum juice or any 

tich fruit juice added’ to lemonade af- 

fords variety and is most refreshing. 

Cranberry-ade.—There is no drink 

which quenches thirst more than this. 

Make a sour cranberry sauce and press 
Mibrough a colander or sieve to remove 

al] skins. Add two quarts of water to 

me quart of juice or pulp. If tod sour 
add a little sugar.—Carrie Ashton John- 
wn, Winnebago county, IU. 


Fruit Punch: Make a quart of strong 
tea and pour it off the leaves, add to it 
the grated rind of an orange, the juice 
of two lemons, and about a quarter of a 
pound of granulated sugar. Stir it until 
the sugar is all dissolved, then strain it, 

mind add some slices of orange and pine- 
apple. Keep in a very cold place until 
time to serve. 

Lemon Beer: To one pint of lemon 
juice add the thinly pared rind of two 
lemons, one pound of granulated sugar, 
and four quarts of boiling water; let it 
stand until cool. Then stir in half a dis- 
solved yeast cake and let it stand in a 
warm place for twenty-four hours. Then 
strain and bottle, and keep in a cold 
place. 

Cocoa Cream: To one breakfast cup- 
fa} of hot strong coffee add two table- 
spoonfuls of the best cocoa and stir until 
it is all dissolved; add to it half a pound 
of granulated sugar and three cupfuls of 
boiling water, stir until the sugar is dis- 
solved, then strain it. Let it get cold, 
then flavor with vanilla, keep it very 
cold. When serving put a spoonful of 
ice cream or of whipped cream in the 
bottom of each glass and pour the cocoa 
over it. 

*Eog Lemonade: Lemon syrup is made 
by boiling together a pint and a half of 
water and two breakfast cupfuls of gran- 
ulated sugar. Let the svrup cool slightly, 
then add the thinly grated rind of one 
lemon and the juice of two. Serve very 
cold. Just before serving whip in lightly 
two eggs beaten separately and a pinc 
of baking powder. Serve while foaming. 

Welsh Nectar: Scrub three lemons 
very clean, pare the rinds off as thinly 
8s possible, put them into a large bowl 
tod pour over them one gallon of boiling 
water. Dissolve two pounds of Demerara 
Sigar in one quart of boiling water, let 
It boil a minute, then add it to the rind 
ind water. When quite cold add strained 
mice of lemons and one pound of stoned 
Talsins chopped very fine. Cover care- 
fully with a clean cloth, let stand for 
fre days, stirring thoroughly every night 
and morning. Then strain it through 
folded cheesecloth and put in_ bottles. 
Keep in a cold place. This will keep 
Hor several weeks, 

_ Delicious Punch: Put one pint of boil- 
ig water with one pint of grated pine- 
‘pple (the canned will do if more easily 
®iained) and boil together for fifteen 
minutes. Then strain, add one quart of 


“ater boiled for ten minutes with two 
bounds of cranulated sugar, the juice of 
Ft oranges and six lemons, one pint of 
vape juice. one pint of strong hot tea 
c fad five ¢ irts of boiling water. Let 
e Yery cold before using. Serve with 


— Pe in the wl.—Mary Foster Snider. 





Silver Samples 
And Gase Free 





We Want Men and Women Willing To Work and Anxious 
To Make Money and Be Their Own Boss. No Cap- 


We Furnish The Goods 4nd 


Teach You Free How To Sell Them. : 
Make $4.00 to $10.00 a Day. 





You Send No Money. 


Our space is limited and we cannot outline 
our plan here. We can promise you this:—First 
—You will be connected with a big concern 
rated over #300,000.00 doing a legitimate business 
which you will be proud to represent. Secondly 
—You assume no responsibility as you simply 
sell a line of goods that are guaranieed for years 
by us and as we are financially responsible, you 
assume no risk, Thirdly— Our goods are unsur- 
passed at the price and are in demand at sight. 
Fourthly— You cannot help but make from $4.00 
to $10.00 a day depending on how many calls you 
make. We give you the selling arguments. The 
goods once seen are wanted badly, Fifthly— 
We furnish a handsome sample case without a 
deposit that rolls up and can be carried in a coat 
pocket or carried in the hand, Sixthly—Every 
sale means more sales as our goods are recom- 
mended by all users. There are concerns that offer 
you big rewards for services that never material 
ize as they have fake goods at abnormal prices 
that cannot be sold. We do not misrepresent and 
mislead you to believe that you can make fab- 
ulous amounts, but tell you honestly what is 
reasonable to expect from an honest days work 
with honest goods at honest prices that appeal 
to every buyer because the intrinsic value is 
there, Every housewife wants our goods, and 
you only have to show what she can get for her 
money to sell her. If you want to be indepen- 
dent and make a good living and have :espect 
for yourself and fellow beings. you cannot do 
better than represent our Company. 

You advance no money, we ask none. The 
sample case with its contents is shown opposite. 
It rolls up and will go in an ordinary coat pocket. 


Simply Fill Out And Mail Coupon Below. 


The care of samples which we loan to our agents con 
tains samples of the following articles. 
Butcher — 
Knite made 
of Double 
Replaced 
Steel. 


Pull-Cut 


placed Steel 


Dessert 
Knife made 
of Brazil 
Silver. 


Dessert 
Fork made 
of Brazil 
Silver. 


Tea Spoon 
made o 
Brazil Sil, 
ver. 
Soup Spoon 
made o 
Brazil Sil- 
ver, 
Tea Spoon, 
Triple Sil- 
ver Plate. 
Salt Shaker, 
Triple Sil- 
ver Plate. 
We aiso send with *:~ case of samples a largeand very 


beautiful catalogue ~ ~taining 100 pages, fuii instruc 
tions, price list, and ou> guide book. 


oe 


CU Oe 


we Se 


Fill In and Mail This Coupon. 





return. 
receive this coupon. 


Name 


Street 


County or R. F, D. 





Royal Manufacturing Co., 
Box 3080 Royal Bidg., Detroit, Mich 


Gentlemen:—Please send me absolutely free the Handsome Silver Sample Case as 
above, which should enable me to make $4.00 to 
arguments, guide book full instructions, price list, and Beautiful Catalog to capture the 
eye of the housewife ana clinch sales. I agree to get busy with the outfit and wiil pay 
express charges on the case and samples (about 35c to 50c at most.) If after 60 days you ask 
me to return them your company will do the right thing and pay express charges for their 
‘There is no catch about this offer; samples and case will be sent same day we 


$10.00 a day; also your irresistable selling 











HT 
PREPAID 


old reliable “Brece”’ 

Rubber Roofing. Absolutely guaranteed 
waterproof, fire-resisting and long-lived. 
Special process of long-fibre wool felt satu- 
rated in asphalt. Heavily coated on both 
sides. Cannot crack, wrinkle or leak. 


PREPA about the “BRECO yF | hewn parrens 


RUBBER 
ROOFING 


We pay the freight to all points east of the western boundry line of 
Minnesota, lowa and Missouri, and north of the south line of 


essee. 


Book and Sample FREE 


Don't think because the price is 
low that the quality is not as high 





35-Ib. Roll, 108 
sq. ft., 1-ply 
45-Ib. Roll, 108 


‘ . sq. ft., 2-ply 
Freight on 55-Ib. Roll, 108 
100 Ibs. or more Sq. ft., 3-ply 


Cement and Special Roofing 
Free Halls tncieecd nee am 
Ey 


$1.36 
$1.86 


$2.26 





high-priced roofings. Write for samples and beok, or 


here on our guarantee of satisfaction or money back. 
vemarkably low prices may never be eB to you again. 


wait. Order Now. ros. 
Roofing Dept. 16. CINCINNATI, O 


These 
Don't 
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. will sup its reader 
Successful Farming \iii'"pectece ating 
seam allowing patterns from exciusive Paris designs— 
at the uniform price of ten cents each, For ladies up- 
per garments give bust measure. for skirtand under 
carments waist measure. For misses and children give 
ageand size. All patterns are guaranteed a perfect 
figure. 
































No. 3296—Ladies’ tailored shirtwatst, 7 sizes, 32-44, 
Ne. 3266—Chilld’s French «iress, 4 sizes, 2-8 years 
Ne. 3304—Misses’ semi-princess dress, 3 sizes, 14-18 


ears. 
Ne. 3303—Bors’ Russian suit, 3 sizes, 2-46 years, 
Mo, 326T7- La:iles’ Tunic ekirt, (sizes, 22-52 

Ne. 2387—Ladies’ house dress, 7 sizes, 32-44 

No. 3265—Ladies’ sallior blouse, 6 siz-s, 39-42. 
Ne, 3295.—Child's dress, 3 sizes, 2-6 years. 




















No. 10818 
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3296—Ladiles’ coat, 6 seizes, 32-42. 

-Roy 8 Russian suit, 3 sizes, 2-6 years. 

Ladies’: ine-gored skirt, 8 sizes, 22-36. 
Ladies’ shirtwaist, 6 sizes, 32-42. 
Girl's one-piece dress, 6 sizes, 4-12 years 
Ladies’ empire wrapper. 6 sizes, 32-42. 
Misses’ skirt, 3 sizes, 14-18 years. 

3307 —Ladies’ tive gored skirt, 5 sizes, 22-30. 


Embroidery Patterns. 

No. 10183—Putch collar with embroidered tie ends. 

No. 10334-—It is intended for this shirtwaist to have 
a lace yoke 

No. 10150—Script alphabet in two sizes, one ¥ inches 
high and the other 1\& inches high. 

Mo. 10128—Design for eyelet center piece. 

No. 10318—Tiiis handsome rose pillow should be 
worked, the flowers In American beauty shades, the lines 
im the roses show!ng the direction of the stitch. 

No. 10136—Towel end with scalloped edging for both 
ends. 

Hand embroidered garments are always good because 
the wearer knows they are hand made, and, in the-e 
days they stand for so much more than the cheaply put 
up garments purchased in the stores. For that reas.n, 
the fancy work craze is here to stay and gaining popu- 
larity each year. This month’s fancy work department 
shows some excellent designs for summer wearing ap- 
parel,inclauding the Futch Collar which is so much in 
vogue at this time, as well as several designs for house- 
hoid linen, Any pattern in this department can be 
transferred from 8 to 10 times and they will for- 
warded to your address postpaid for 10 cents. 


NOTICE 


Our Spring and Summer 1910 Catalogue is now ready 
for mailing and will be sent to any address upon receipt 
of 10 cents to cover the cost oc mailing. Yon should 
pot over look this opportunity to see over 1,000 of the 
newest designs for ] .adies’, Misses and Childrens’ Cloth- 
ing. It’s worth many times the price. Address SUC- 
CESSFUL FARMING, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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If bothered by fleas place a piece of 
raw meat in the center of a sheet of 
tanglefoot. put it under a sofa or bureau 
where it will not be disturbed for a day 
or two, and note the result, 

Rub kerosene oil of lavender or pep- 
permint on sereen doors and flies will 
not congregate there. 

















Fadeless Brown 


_ Think of the satisfac. 
tion of having a brown 
cotton dress that will 
not fade ! 


Simpson-Eddystone 
Fast Hazel Brown 
Prints 

are the fastest and 
most beautiful shade 
of brown printedon the 
highest quality of cloth, 
The designs are new 
artistic, and stylish: 
and the fast coiorgrows 
brighter with washing. 


If your dealerhasn'tSi 

é as Imp 
son-Eddystone Prints write 
us his name. We'll help 
him supply you. 


The Eddystone Mig.Co.,Phila.,Pa. 
Established by Wm. Simpson, Se, 
























AGENTS: An Avalanche of GOLD and greenba 
* $25 a day to $250 per week is you 
everybody seeks you; women wild 
joy; men just as excited ; sel! 50 in thre 
days make 8350.00; Braham Vacuw 
Cleaner sells for 812.50. : our profits 
per cent; It is built on same suetio 
principles as machines costing 8150 
includes improvements making itt 
ter; no quack one-person mach 
that will kill a woman 4 
operate but handsome 
built, double section, soli 
Vacuum Cleancr thataeh! 
or weakly women can operas 
With ite terrific suction it snap 
up all dirt, dust and gcrms; » 
more sweeping, dusting or house cleaning; yo"! can 
ry it with you. Bell9 outof10 families. WE START YO 
The Cleaner sells itself. Send no money, just a pos 
asking for terms, territory and free sample to work 
Braham Co., C130 Cinncinnati, O 


 @ WATCH, RING FREE 


AND CHAIN 
Genuine American Movement Wate 
Stem-wind, handsomely designed 
perfect timekeeper, factory-tested, gu 
anteed five years; also a beautifu! 
Ring, both given Free for distributing® 
packages of our very fine Art Post Cards 
at 10 cents each. Write at once for cards, 
When disposed of send ‘7 
us the 22 and we wil! send 
Watch, Ring and Chain. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Address NAT. WATCH 
CLUB, Dept.112, Topeka, Kansas 


WATCH ano RING 


For Selling Post Cards 

f&_ Sell only 20 packages of high crade art 

Uardsat 10ca package. When sold send us 

hm 82 and we positively send you this Ame 

AW Watch, beautifully engraved Solid 

WEDS Case, guaranteed 5 years. alsoa Solid 
A Ring set with a gem that sparkles 





















































world, Send order today. 
LUGAS SPEGIALTYCO., 819 Lucas Bidg. Chicage, 


WATE 


@ positive 
BEAUT ¥ ENGRAVED, Plated WA 
in appearance to Bolid Gold Waich, Americas 
teed 5 years ands beautiful Ring 
th an Im. Diamond, for se! ing 








265 DESIGNS, ALL STEEL 
Handsome — cheaper cosa 
wood—more durable. 
b prices to churches and —_ 
X teries. Don’t buy a fence a2 
get cur free catalogue. 
akomo Fence Machine Os, 
423 North St, Kokome, 
ecm 


STRAINER SPOOY. a. 
a ata 
Large «4 















Mfg. Co., Dept 9, Bath, N. 3s 





Mention Successful Farming W 





writing to advertisers. 
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How to Produce Big Yields on Worn Out 
Soils 

Continued from Page 28] 
clay, as well as the rich or poor sand, 
and commences its business of soil restcr- 
ation at once. It has no terrors of frost 
or drought. Winter will grasp it in its 
hand and hold it in its icy grasp for 
months and months, and when the warm 
sunshine of spring releaves it, it smiles 
with its freshness of green, and ccntinues 
doing business at the old stand. The 
drought of fall, spring or summer will 
blow its oven of breath upon it, but it 
heeds it not and continues its business 
of storing fertility in the soil as though 
it was being constantly caressed with re- 
freshing shewers. It may find the soil 
sick, impoverished, and dying. It touches 
it with its restoring power and under 
its stimulating touch, the soil awakens 
with new and renewed life, pouring out 
wealth of plant growth that ripens 
into food for beast and man. May it yet 
enter upon the abandoned farm, banish 
the desolaticn of the fields, fill the unoe- 


its 


cupied farm house and barns with the 
songs of happy, prosperous parents, the 
laughter of children and the riches of 
fertile fields. 

Let us remember that crop rotation 
alone will not build up our worn-out 


soils so they will produce big crops. Crop 
rotation is an aid but cannot be depended 
on alone. We must get organic matter, 
and plenty of it, into our worn 
When we have done this we have estab- 
lished in them a favorable environment 
for the development cf the soil bacteria; 
and do not forget that big crops cannot 


soils. 


be raised on worn soils until we have 
first made them a favorable home for 
soil bacteria. 
& & 
Useful Knots 
Continued from Page 27 - 

around the end of strand ‘‘e’’, and 
through the bight on “‘b’’, When 


drawn tight it looks like figure 26. 

It may be finishedin two ways. First 
by the crown knot and second, as the 
Matthew-Walker knot. The crown knot 
is made as follows: referring to Fig. 27 
Bend strand ‘‘a’’, back over the center 
of the knot, fold ‘‘b’’ over it, and ‘‘e’’ 
over ‘‘b’’, and pull ‘‘e’’ under ‘‘a’’ 
Drawing it tight we get a knot as shown 
in figure 28. 

To finish it as the Mathew-Walker 
knot take the wall knot as it appears 
in figure 25. Pass each of the loose 
ends of the strands through the bights 
just ahead ofthem. For example, pull 
“e’’ through the bight on ‘‘b’’ along 
side of ‘‘a’’, pull ‘‘a’’ through the 
bight on ‘‘e’’ along side of ‘‘b’’, 
through the bight on ‘‘a’’ along side 
of ‘‘c’’. Draw all the ends tight and 
you will have the best knot yet. It is 
an excellent knot; it is small, round, 
and firm. It leaves all the ends com- 
ing out together and not as shown in 
figure 28, 

In making all of the above described 
knots there are certain ways of grasp- 
ing the rope and certain motions to 
go through to tie them the most quickly 
but it isimpossible to show that here. 
It isenough to learn the principles of 
the knots and speed in tying them will 
come with practice. 


2, *, , 
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Flower Notes in Season. 
Pick the flowers from sweet pes 
nasturtium vines if you desire p 
blossoms late in the season. 
It pays to water sweet peas liberally 


and 
ty of 


in hot weather, but do not wet the vines: 
put the water at the roots. 

July or August is the best time for 
panting peonies, Plant them where they 
4 be shaded during the heat of the 
aay 

he old geraniums that are blooming 
how will not do any good furnishing blos- 
Soms next winter. Now is the time to 


Star 


slips for winter blooming.—Fan- 


Famous, Failure-proof Freezer 
WHITE MOUNTAIN 


Ice Cream Freezer 


The Triple 
Motion 







Built to give the best 


time; to freeze quick- 
ly and perfectly; 






“The White 
Mountain” is 

essentially a home 
freezer because it is 
failure-proof and does not 
get out of order. 
















? The remarkable triple motion 
=e” machinery is simple; the full power of the 

> turned crank is applied directly on the shaft 
which revolves the paddles; there is no lost power! 


More Ice Cream, Better Ice Cream 


is produced by the “White Mountain,” because the triple 
motion dasher whips up the freezing liquid into a fluffy, smooth 
mass. It greatly increases the original measure of ingredients. 


You should get the “freezer-at- 
home” habit and make delicious 
frozen desserts. They’re healthy 
and delightfully refreshing. 


Let us send you our booklet of 
recipes—‘‘Frozen Dainties.’’ It’s 
a great aid in preparing desserts. 


The White Mountain Freezer Co., 
__Dept.Z Nashua, N. H. 
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A splendid easy riding car with long whee! base, (103 inches) strong, powerful, yet simple, 2-cylin- 


der motor. Easy to drive and control, a s)iendid hill climber and a very sturdy car that will stand 
bad roads. When not needed for pleasure can be converted into wagon bed for hauling to and from 
market.—Is equipped with Goodrich tires, side and tail lamps, horn, tools, tire repair kit and pump. 
Price $875 (wagon bed extra). Victor automobiles are made in all styles from runabouts to 5-pas- 
sengercars. Prices from $725 to $1500. If you want the best car for the money don't buy any until 
you investigate the Victor. Send for complete catalogue today. 


Victor Automobile Mfg. Co., 900 Boyle Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


You can safely answer the advertisements in Successful Farming 
and buy the things advertised, because we will not allow an adver- 
tiser to continue to use our pages if he fails to give our readers a 
square deal. Our guarantee on page two is your insurance against 











nie MV. Wood. Rush Co., Ind. 


any advertiser who tries to evade this rule. 
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Reminiscences of the Past=A Lesson 





[| By E. Russell. 
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“at's this way.” he began, as he stepped, laughed. There is a smile in the remem- 


out of the doorway in which he had been 


lurking, and barred my way—"it’s a 
nickel for a drink a nickel for a bite 
to eat—a nickel for the privilege of sleep- 
ing on a plank under shelter. Three 
nickels makes—makes 15 cents. Am I 
k’rect? Fourteen cents wouldn't do, and 
sixteen cents would be over and a use- 
less expenditure of wealth. Will you 
come down?” 

I leaned against the lamp post and 
looked him over. A man of 50—old be- 
fore his time—week and feeble—his voice 
cracked and quavering—a human wreck 


being driven in upon the beach of the 
sea of life. Some of us pass such flotsam 


by in brusque selfishness; same of us 
care to pause for a moment and observe 
and consider. 

“These things they call fame and 
wealth and position are queer things, 
eh?’ queried the man, as he came nearer 


and reached out his hand to brace him- 
self against the post, “Was it last week 
that I rode down this street in my own 
carriage, with scores of pedestrians eager 


to get a baw from me? Was it yester- 
day morning the papers were saying I 
was the strongest man in the party to 
put up for governor? Say, it’s queer, 
ain’t it?” 
WHEN HE WAS GREAT. 

“Perhaps you saw me in the olden 
time?” he said with a sad smile. “As 
the chairman of the meeting was ready 


to introduce me I stepped upon the stage 
—so, and advanced—so, and as I bowed 


right and left the audience would cheer 
for five minutes. Then I held up my 
hand—thus, ad the silence would be sa 
deep that you could hear your watch 
tick. They said I had a magnetic pres- 
ence and the gift cf oratory It must 
have been so, I could make strong men 
choke up and tears come, and I would 
make men leap from their chairs and 
cheer and yell until they were hoarse. 
Queer, ain’t it? Say, do I look like a 
Cicera tonight? Would you take me for 


a bond-holder? Am I carrying the pol- 
ities of the state in my vest pocket?” 

I looked at him without answering. 

“A man who has distributed his tens 
of thousands of dollars now for 
pennies,” he mused, as he walked to and 
fro with his hands behind his back. “That 
is from the pinnacle ta the depths. Queer, 
queer. Just before you came along a 
policeman took me by the neck and 
slammed me into the street. Ten vears 
ago I had but to wink my eye to have 
a police captain bounced. If I said the 
word even a comm ssioner would have 
to go. Egad! b t there’s humor here— 
grim humor. Let us rub our hands and 
laugh together!” 

His laugh was a_ strange 
strange that I held up my hand in pro- 
test, and his skinny hands ~ave forth 
a rasping sound as he rubbed them over 
each other. 

“But why weep when we can laugh?” 
he asked, as he looked away and indulged 
in many gestures. “Say, my boy, the 
only thing in riches is—riches. The rich 
man is not a philosopher—nct a humorist 

-not a logician. He knows so little of 
his fellow men that when he sees a man 
who toes in or toes out he wonders how 
it came about. There were years when 
my greatest trial was the buying of $10.- 
000 worth of wines per year. I was 
afraid of false labels and weak bottles. 
now-a-days—say! let us indulge in a jolly 
laugh—ha! ha! ha! A drink at the foun- 
tain has taken the place of rare old vint- 
age. We were speaking about humor in 
poverty. A couple of hours ago. and a 
block further up the street, a -edestrian 
threw away the stub of a cigar, and two 
of us belonging to the depths jumped for 
it at the same time. Result: Collision— 
prostration—destruction of the stub. 


hegs 


sound—so 


Then we sat together on the curb and/try.—dZ. 








brance that my cheapest brand used to 
cost 5O cents apiece. There is a gurgle 
in the idea that a pedestrian who would 
have once licked my boots now turns me 
down with a threat. There is a hearty 
laugh being sworn at by the car-conductor 


employed on a line you once owned to 
the last dollar. Verily, my friend, it is 
not so bad—it is not so bad. Only you 


know—you know—. 
And he stood with extended hands and 


a helpless lcok on his face. He was 
reaching for the past but there was no 


substance. 
UNABLE TO RECALL IT. 


“It won't come back!” he whispered, 
as he let one of his hands fall upon my 
arm. “When a man reaches the pinnacle 
then look out! I had taxed my strength 
toa much. Instead of forcing against the 
tide 1 began to drift with it. Heavens! 
but you can’t imagine the feelings when 


a man who has led a million people finds 
himself halting and hesitating and in- 
clined ta give place to someone else! It 
is merciful that it is soon over with. I 
spoke of logic in connection with riches. 
The rich man has no use for it. I revel 
in it day by day, I am down. I ama 
wreck. It is not far to the end. It is 
logic to be as happy as I can until the 


end comes. More logic: There ccmes a 
roliceman. If I stood here alone lhe’d 
ang me into the street. As we seem tc 


be together he won't do any banging, not 
knowing what sort of a ‘pull’ you may 
have at the city hall.” 

The officer came up slewly, glanced at 


the old man in a threatening way, but 
passed on without a word. 
“We are living,” said the wreck in 


an absent way, as he turned from look- 
ing atter the officer, “but only the man 
who has lived in all atmospheres gives a 
thought to the philosophy of life. I used 
to think the world was created for me 
alone. I almost believed that money 
would keep away old age and death. Now 
I mingle philosophy with my free lunches. 
I have found out that I am only one out 
of hundreds of millions, that the million- 
aire’s door-yard covers only half an acre, 
Once I had power to shake a continent. 


When I went down the world moved on 
as if I had never been. More logic: 
Learn that the world revolved before 


men had power and place. Well, I sought 
this interview with an object.” 

I handed him a quarter. 

“Three fites-and no overplus,.” he said 
in protest. “fore philosophy—mcre log- 
ic, my boy. Sufficient unto the night is 


the good thereof. A drink—a bite to 
eat—a bed. The overplus might lead to 
an extra drink and a failure to find a 
bed. If not, it would be stolen from 


me. When cne in my position is supplied 
with what he needs do not tempt him to 
indulge in luxuries. The three fives will 
do him bountifully.” 

I hunted up a dime and a nickel to 
replace the quarter, and he jingled the 
coin in his hand as he said 

“You are none the worse, and I have 
been considerably benefitted by this 
chance meeting. You have narted with a 
trifle in cash, but you have rubbed el- 
bows with another sile of life. It broad- 
ens and liberalizes cne to do it. Most 
men walk about fondly believing that 
they renresent life—that what t.ey think 
feel and conclude is the opinion of the 
world. Nonsense! the conceit of man- 
kind would be appalling if it were not 


so ridiculous. d you speak?’ 
“No, gcodnight.” 
“Goodnight |? 
& & & 


I like Successful 
I have stopped all 
and take it only. 
the busy 


Farming so well that 

other farm papers 
It is just the paper for 
up-to-date farmer of this coun- 
F’. Harrison, Clay Co., Iii. 


home—every home 
—needs good mu- 
sic and fun to help 
make life*worth liv- 
ing. The Victor sup- 


plies it as no other 
instrument can. 


Why not hear the Victor? Write us 
today and we'll send you complete eata- 
logues of the Victor and Victor Records 
and tell you the name of the nearest Victor 
dealer. He will gladly play the Victor for 
you, and sell you a Victor—$10 to $250—on 
easy terms if desired. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


22 and Cooper Sts., Camden, N. J. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


To best results, use only 
Victor 


eedles on Victor Records 















By the wonderful Simplex copy- 
righted system anyone of ordinary 
intelligence can quickly learn to 
play piano or organ 


WITHOUT A TEACHER 


You need not know the first 
principles of music. By no other 
method can zee learn music so 
quickly and thoroughly as by the 
Simplex System. The study is 
easy and fascinating. By our 
system you can study durin 
spare time in your home po 
quickly become a capable 
musician, playing popular, sacred 
or classical selections. Delighted 
students in every state and terri- 
tory. Some of our students, after 
six or eight lessons, begin playing 
_— or organ in church or Sun- 

y school. Others write that af- 
ter one lesson they are able to 
play a waltz from memory. If you 
wish to becomea skilled musician, 
write at once for our free book. 
Address 


Simplex School of Music 
Conservatory 692 Kansas City, Mo. 







































MUSICIANS EARN 
BIG PAY term's. 


Become an expert on anv strirg 
or wind instrument—we teach yuu 
how and all you have to do is to 
practice in your spare time (our 
method is a proved success). Orgs 
nize a band or orchestra in your 
loval'ty—there is a great demand 
e~erywhere for musicians. ‘® 
sell a!l kinds of intruments—'et 
us know which you are interested 
in and we will send catalog free. 
We also give with every ins.r 
ment a50-lesson certificate. Easy 
terms, lowest prices. Write for 
string instrument catalog No. 5 or 
band instrument catalog No. 9 


JENKINS’ SONS MUSIC CO. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Song Writers -- Gomposers 

















j -omplewe 
Send us your song lyrics. melod!eS —f- ¢ por 
songs. Immediate publication ware ‘mt othe? 
sessing merit. We publish “Blue é CO. 
big successes. The F. B. HAV ILAN De er 
133 West 37thStreet, - = : 
AT YOUS HOME 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


write Today 
lay apy ia 
for our Booklet. It tells how to learn to co rete 





strument; Piano.Organ. Violin.Mandolin .¢ oo, il 
| AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 31 Lakeside Bidg., Coi-#* 
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For the Summer Breakfasts. 


As oatmeal requires long cooking in 
order to make it palatable, it is better to 
dispense with it altogether and serve in 
its place some of the lighter cereals, 
either cooked or uncooked. These, with 
rolls and the fresh fruit so abundant at 
this season, make an ideal breakfast. 
Yet, as the man of the house will occa- 
sionally demand something more hearty, 
the cook may like to try some of the 
following dishes: 

Ham Toast.—Chop a quarter of a 
pound of cooked ham until very fine. 
Beat the yolks of three eggs thoroughly 
and add to the ham. Place the mixture 
in a sauce pan with a tablespoonful of 
melted butter and three of milk, salt, 
pepper and a little minced parsley. Stir 
until it thickens and is thoroughly heat- 
ed, then pour over hot toast. 

Bacon with Cream Gravy.—Cut the 
bacon in thin slices and soak in milk 
far ten or fifteen minutes. Grease a 
not frying pan with a little of the fat, 
dip the bacon in flour and fry until 
brown. Pour out the fat in the pan and 
put in the milk in which the bacon was 
soaked. Mix a tablespoonful of flour 
with a little cold milk and add when the 
milk is at the boiling point. Stir until 
it boils up, then pour over the bacon. 

Green Corn Griddle Cakes.—T6 each 
pint of grated corn add two well beaten 
eggs, two tablespoonfuls of cream, one 
of butter, a very little salt and a table- 
spoonful of flour. Beat thoroughly and 
bake on a hot griddle like regular pan- 
cakes. 

Stuffed Potatoes —Bake some large 
potatoes. Cut a slice from the top and 
scoop out the inside, taking care not to 
break the skin. Take half the amount 
and add an equal quantity of cold cooked 
fish, chopped fine. To every pint of the 
fish and potato add a cup of cream, a 
teaspoonful of chopped parsley, a_ tea- 
spoonful of salt, a dash of cayenne pep- 
per and the yolks of two eggs. Stir well 
together, then add the whites beaten to 
a foam. Stuff the skins, fasten the lid 
on with a toothpick. Rub them with 
melted butter and set them in a hot over 
for fifteen minutes. 

Mock Cutlets—Chop fine one pint of 
cold veal, roast pork or lamb. Add two 
well beaten eggs, a chopped bell pepper, 
half a cup of cracker crumbs, a table- 
spoonful of melted butter, one of milk; 
some parsley and a little chopped onion, 
Mix thoroughly, form in croquettes, dip 
in beaten egg, then bread crumbs and 
fry in hot fat until nicely browned. 

Potato Puff—Beat two tablespoonsful 
of melted butter and two cups of mashed 
potato to a cream. Then add one egg, 
well beaten, a teaspoonful of salt, one 
of chopped parsley and three fofrths of 
a cup of milk. Pour into a _ buttered 
baking dish and bake twenty minutes 
in a quick oven. . 

Baked Mushrooms.—Select large flat 
mushrooms, clean carefully and let them} 
lay in salted water for an hour. Drain 
and wipe dry. Place each mushroom 
on a circle of buttered toast, add a dash 
of pepper and a little butter. Lay them 
in a baking dish, cover tightly and bake 
twenty minutes in a hot oven. Serve 
with slices of lemon. 

Corn Meal Muffins.—To a cup of corn 
meal add a cup of flour in which has 
been sifted half a teaspoonful of bak- 
ing powder, one egg well beaten, a tea- 
spoonful of salt, two tablespoonfuls of 
thick cream, three tablespoonfuls of 
Sugar, a cupful of sour milk and a tea- 
spoonful of soda. Stir thoroughly, then 
drop into the muffin rings and bake 
from twenty to thirty minutes. 

Fish Souffle—Melt an ounce and a 
half of butter in a saucepan, stir into 
it an equal amount of flour, a pinch of 
salt and the yolks of two raw eggs. 
Then add a gill and a half of milk. As 
soon as it boils beat in a tablespoonful 
of cream and five ounces of white fish. 
uncooked, which has been freed from 
bones and chopped fine. Stir well and 
fold in the whites of three eggs beaten 
very stiff. Butter a baking dish, pour 
'n the mixture and sprinkle the top with 
breal crumbs and bits of butter. Bake 
I” a moderate oven for three quarters 
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From Bakery to Farm 


Soda crackers are a long time 
on the road to the country store, 
and from there to the country 
home, But 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 
—no matter how far they jour- 
ney, never become travel worn, 
As you open their moisture proof 
protecting package you always 
find them not only store fresh, 
but bakery fresh—clean, crisp 


ar and whole, 
M A package costs 5c. 


(Never Sold in Bulk) 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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FINE GROQUET SET FREE! 


An Elegant Croquet Set 
Free to Every Boy, Girl, 
Man or Lady, Who Write 


Us at Once. 

This beautiful croquet set is 
made of good material and will 
last a life time, 

Each set contains 8 balls, very 
nicely finished, selected handles. 
large stakes well finished, large 
galvanized iron wickets, mallets 
painted one band, put up in a 
good pine box. 

Croquet is certainly a splendid 
game, it is like baseball you never 
get tired of it. Every person can 
secure this full size croquet set 
absolutely free, Just send your 
name and address while they last. 


This offer not good west of the Rocky Mountains or outside the United States. 


Address SUCCESSFUL FARMING, Croquet Dept. C2, Des Moines, Iowa 

















of an hour.—Pearl Howard Campbell. 


A flavoring used the same as lemon or vanilla. 
By dissolving granulated sugar in water and 
adding Mapleine, a delicious syrup is made and 
a syrup betterthan maple. M is sold by 
grocers. If not send 35c for 2 os. bottle and 
recipe book. Crescent Mfg. Co., Seattle, Wa. 
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Technical Secondary Education 
Continued from page 30 

riculture may properly delegate to these 
institutions. The werking out of crop ro- 
tations and farm plans, the testing of 
commercial fertilizers, the testing and 
breeding of plants, the demonstrating of 
methods. of destroying insects, and many 
other similar lines will have a _ large 
value, both as part of the school educa- 
tion and as a means of werking out im- 
provements in agriculture. 

We need to build up a class of people 


educated in distinctive industrial and ag-| 


ricultural schools, highly organized, so as 
to give instruction and to inculcate pride 
in industrial affairs and in the American 
home. So long as the teachers of our 
schools are trained in schocls devoted 
mainly to non-industrial interests they 
can not well build up an industrial com- 
munity with full knowledge and inspira- 
tion for their life work. Let us have as 
a dominating force in the education of 
our country youth and our city youth 
teachers who are chosen as trained lead- 
ers in building up rural and industrial 
science and practice and in home making. 

There is encouragement in the fact 
that year by year the strong men of the 
world’s legislative bodies are joining the 
ranks of those who favor larger appro- 








priations for research and education re- 
lated to the industries. The time has 
arrived in many of the states when the 


farming interests demand that legislative | 


hcdies counteract the tendency to pile up 


may make out better than the merchant 
as he can stand more leaks, a moral 
would point to the fact that a good farm 
scales would pay for itself. 

Money spent for a good gas engine will 
draw three or four times the interest that 
the same amount will draw in any bank. 

Speaking of banks leads me to wonder 
how long it will be before the farmer, 
and everybody else for that matter, gets 
wise to the fact that the banker car pro- 
cure money of the government (and the 
whole people are the government) for 
one-half of one per cent to loan to the 
farmer and others at a high rate of in- 
terest, while the farmer, the mainstay of 
the nation, cannot get money from the 
government at any price. I believe it 
would be well to send more farmers and 
fewer lawyers to represent the whole peo- 
ple of this great country. 

There is never a word said about a 
deficiency in the army and navy but 
every year we hear talk of the deficiency 
in the postal service. Which is of the 
most service? 

I wonder how long we are going to 
stand for our good money, our great re- 
sources and other things being fooled 
away on army and navy, battle ships and 
dreadnaughts. It seems that other coun- 
tries dreadnaught, but just go right to 
work and build larger ones; that compels 
us to build a bigger one. This wasted 
time and money used. on American farms 
would help to quiet Brother James J. 
Ilill’s fears that we are all going to 
starve to death within the next couple of 


the largest part of our annual increase | months—or longer. 


of permanent wealth in our largest cities. 
Labor, too, under wise leadership, is ready 
to demand more of the fruits of science 
and art in the form of technical training | 
for their children. 

The proposition in this bill at first | 
seems radical. When carefully consid- | 
ered it is not as radical as the proposi- 
tion to build new battle ships. It is a 
plan for investing money in the higher 
industrial efficiency of the nation’s 60,-| 
(000,000 workers and in the better living} 
of all people of all classes. It proposes | 
that we give our workers a square deal| 


i 
| 


by giving them a chance to secure tech-| 
nical training, as we now provide tech-| 
nical training fer the professional classes. | 
It looks to universal technical education. | 
This kind of education is not a net ex-| 
pense. It is a net profit. It is an ex: | 
penditure such as we make in business, | 
only here the economic return plus the 
social benefit is greater than the expected 
profits in business. This plan is not an 
experiment. It will bring the results 
No other solution has been offered to the 
problem of bringing to a free people the 
results accruing from their own expendi- 
tures in scientific research. If another} 
plan superior to this can be devised, let | 
us adopt it, and, failing in that, let us 
perfect and utilize the plan outlined in 
this bill. 


2, *, °, 
~~ “° . 


i;are soon 


\ful Farming. 


We are told that “a fool and his money 
parted.” This war business 
prove the assertion. —Tom ./. 


Anderson, Montgomery Co., Ohio. 


seems to 


Special Notice to Subscribers Who 
Live on Rural Routes. 

Recently a large number of my 
friends have suggested that they are 
not only willing but would be glad to 
co-operate with me in helping me to 
build up the circulation of Success- 
It is my definite pur- 
pose to make Successful Farming 
first, last and all the time the farm- 
er’s paper. My plans for the coming 
year are greater than ever before and 
I can positively assure you that Suc- 
cessful Farming during the next year 
will be of more benefit and more in- 


|trinsic value to the person who lives 
on the farm than ever before. 


Many of our subscribers are not 


‘in a position to go out and do per- 


sonal solicitation to get their friends 
to subscribe to Successful Farming 
but would be glad to do something 


{to help the cause along. 


You can help me. If you will send 
me a list of ten or fifteen of your 


ifriends giving their full names and 


Things the Farmer Needs. 

Just suppose that a couple of enterpris- 
ing farmers were to meet in town and, 
together, conclude to step over to the 
new store of Blank & Co. Suppose one 
was to ask for a dollar's worth of sugar 
and the proprietor, not having any scales, 
was to take his scoop and fill up a sack} 
and hand it out. Would our worthy} 
farmers be surprised? ‘Then, suppose | 
one was to ask for a bushel of some fancy | 
brand of potatoes for seed, the clerk shov- | 
eling them from a bin into a sack, there | 
being no measure of any kind in sight. | 
Would our brother farmers now look at 
one another in amazement? Would that! 
business man make good in that town? 

Let us take a trip out to the farm. 
The cattle buyer comes out to buy some 
stock. How much do they weigh? Or 
even though you take a load of hay to! 
town, how much does it weigh? Just 
Irive on my seales. Hay sold; ° hired | 
man has another wagon in town and a} 
ton of coal is purchased: weighed on ny 
(the coal man’s) Conundrum ‘| 
Is the farmer out? While the farmer 


scales. 


| will be of untold value to me. 


4 


addresses who are heads of families 
and who are located on farms, it 
I do 
not care for the names of people who 
live in cities. Successful Farming is 
purely and simply a paper made for 
farm folks. If you will cend me such 
a list, I will certainly appreciate it 
and will send a sample copy of Suc- 
cessful Farming to each one of your 
friends and will write them a cour- 
teous letter suggestingthat it would 
be of real benefit to them if they 
could have Successful Farming come 
regularly to their home. If you like 
Successful Farming and believe it 
would be a help to your neighbors 
or relatives who are living on farms, 
send me their names. 

Kindly address all communications 
to me personally. 

E. T. MEREDITH. 
Publisher. 

Successful Farming, Des Moines, Ia. 


DRAKE UNIVERSITY 


Standard in Every Department 


THIRTIETH YEAR OPENS SEPT. 19th 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 
COLLEGE OF THE BIBLE 
COLLEGE OF MEDICINE 
COLLEGE OF LAW 

COLLEGE OF DENTISTRY 
COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


Special Courses Leading To Teachers’ Certi- 
ficate Of Any Grade 


Courses For Supervisors Of Music, Super- 
visors Of Drawing And Teachers Of 
Physical Culture 


Drake University graduates are successful soc- 
ially, professionally, and in business. They take 
high place in the world of action because they 
understand world problems. 


For Catalogue Address 


DRAKE UNIVERSITY, Des Moines, la. 


NEVERIN YOURLIFE 


HAVE YOU SEEN SUCH PRICES. HERE 
ARE FIVE SPECIAL COMBINA- 
TION OFFERS THAT WILL 
SURELY MAKE YOU 


SIT UP AND TAKE NOTICE 


One years’ subscription 
Off to the Northwestern Agri- 
er culturist 
Three years’ subscription 
No 1 to Successful Farming i 
° One year’s subscription to 
Mother's Magazine 





One year’s subscription to 
Off the Weekly Inter Ocean 
er Three years’ subscription 
to Successful Farming ' 


No 2 One year’s subscription to 
° Mother's Magazine 


Oné year's subscription to 
Prairie Farmer 
One year’s subscription to 


Offer the Woman's World 
On2 year's subscription to 


Home Life 

No. 3 Three years’ subscriptiong) fg 
to Successful Farming 
One year’s subscription to 


Mother's Magazine. 


Prairie Farmer 
No 4 Five years’ subscription 
° to Successful Farming 


Offer One year’s subscription OI 00 
| 


One year's subscription to 
Off the Woman's World 
er Three years’ subscription 
to Successful Farming 1! 


No 5 Ore year’s subscription 
to Prairie Farmer 


Where can you find such offers? Write tod:y 
before the offers are withdrawn 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


Do You Want To 
Sell Your Farm? 


T want information about any good farm 
for sale. There is a good buyer for it, wi! 
ing to pay your price for it. I can tell 
you how to find him. Write me about it. 
I want to hear only from owners who wish 
to sell direct to buyer without paying any 
agents’ commission. Tell me how mapy acres 
you have, what improv. ments, the price and 
all particulars and let's see if we can close up 
adealinshort order. Address at once. 








ARTHUR CAPPER, DEPARTMENT 8 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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OME AMUSEMENTS 8 


a Devoted to Our Boys and Girls. 


Contributions 
solicited. Conducted by Ruth Forest 
nena 
The Fourth Of July Hero. 








What a lot of jolly things 
Every Fourth of July brings! 
First, it is th’ only@@Way 

You can holler all you may; 
Get » long before it’s light, 
In the middle of the night 
With a bell, an old tin can, 
Or your mother’s brightest pan, 
Anything to make a noise; 
My! they are th’ nicest toys! 
And parade th’ streets until 


Of parade you've had your fill. 

Then th’ fire-crackers! Gee! 

Does a feller good to see 

‘Nd to hear ’em fizz ‘nd bang 

As th’ bells begin to clang. 

Burn your fiingers? ‘Course, but then 

You don’t mind it ‘cepting when 

Othe fellers get burned more; 

Then vou wish you had a score 

'F burns, for scars will ‘tell 

Which boy made th’ greatest smell 

Of smoke;—he’s the hero of the day 

Who at its close can bravely say: 

“I've lost a finger, lamed an eye, 

Got powder in my face—some. 

I guess not! I'd like to do 

Th’ same thing over—wouldn’t you? 
—Helen M. Richardson. 
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Cry? 


























“Come On In; the Water 's Fine” 


A Difficult Positior. 
A young captain who was drilling the 


awkward squad, commanded thus: “Now. 
my men, listen to me. When I say 
‘Halt! put the foot that’s on the ground 
beside the one that’s in the air, and re- 
main motionless.” 
& & 
She Was Wrong. 
Teacher: Johnnie, who compiled our 


first dictionary? 
Johnnie: Daniel Webster! 


it 





Teacher: No, it wasn't Daniel, was 
Noah. ‘ 
Johnnie: Come off, teacher, Noah 
compiled the ark! 
% ~ & 


No Time for It. 






































Next Time You 
Drive Into Town 


you’ll be wanting during 
your stay a real good drink. 
Something to quench your 
thirst to stay quenched. 


Drink 
















No matter how thirsty you are, or how tired 

you are or how particular you are, you'll 
like Coca-Cola because it hits that dry spot 

—relieves fatigue and tickles the palate all 


the way down. 
DELICIOUS—-REFRESHING 
WHOLESOME 


Send for Our Free Booklet 


**The Truth About Coca-Cola.”” Tells 
all about Coca-Cola, what it is and why it 
is so delicious, wholesome and beneficial. 


THE COCA-COLA CO. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Whenever 
you see an 
Arrow think 
of Coca-Cola 


WANTED--A RIDER AGENT 
. and exhibit a 1909 


Model “Ranger” bicycle furnished us. Our agents everywhere are making money 
fast. Write for full particulars and special offer at once. 

NO MONEY REQUIRED until you receive and approve of your bicycle. We ship 
to anyone, anywhere in the U. S. without a cent om in advance, prepay freight, 
and allow TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL during which time you may ride the bicycle an 
put it to any test you wish. If you are then not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to keep 
the bicycle you may ship it back to us at our expense and you will not be out one cent. 
FAC ORY PRICES We furnish the highest grade bicycles it is possible to make at one 

small profit above actual factory cost. You save $10 to $25 middlemen’s 
Nor pe buying direct of us and have the manufacturer's guarantee behind your bicycle. DO 

OT BUY a bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone at any price until you receive our catalogues and 
learn our unheard of factory prices and remarkable special offers to rider agents. 

You WILL E STONISHE when you receive our beautiful catalogue and study 

our superb models at the wonderfully low prices we 
can make for 1909. We sell the highest grade bicycles for less money than any other factory. Weare 
satisfied with $1.00 profit above factory cost. BICYCLE DEALERS, you can sell our bicycles 
under your own name plate at double our prices. Orders filled the day received. 

SECOND HAND BICYCLES. We do not regularly handle second hand bicycles, but 
usually have a number on hand taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores. These we clear out promptly 
at prices ranging from $3 to $8 or $10, Descriptive bargain lists mailed free. 


; TIRES OASTER-BRAKES single wheels, imported roller chains and pedals, 
DO NOT W ; 






















IN EACH TOWN 
and district to ride 
























parts, repairs and equipment ofall kinds at Aal/ the usual retail prices. 
AIT, but write today and we will send you free by return mail our large catalo e@, beauti- 
fully illustrated and containing a great fund of interesting matter and useful information; also a wonder/i proposition 
on the first sample bicycle going to your town. It only costs a postal to get everything, Write it now. 
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MEAD CYCLE COMPANY Dept. J1 CHICAGO, ILL. 









An old farmer on being told that a} 
new railroad was going to run right | 
through, his barn, exclaimed, “Now, by 
gum! I guess I'll haye something to say 
about that. I've got something else to 
do beside opening and _ shutting them | 
barn doors every time a train comes 
alony.” 

> > . 
He Was All Right. 

The new minister in a Georgia church 
Was delivering his first sermon. ane 
da janitor was a critical listener 
from. a back corner of the church. The 
mi er’s sermon was eloquent, and his 
pr rs seemed to cover the whole cate- 
gt £ human wants. 

er the services one of the deacons 

as the old darky what he thought of 

the new minister. “Don’t you think he 
offeis up a good prayer, Joe?” 

mos’ suhtainly does, boss. Why, 

dat -:an axed de good Lord fo’ things dat 

= ler preacher didn’t even know He 

a 









Read our guarantee on page two. It means just what it says. 
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|] WHEN RUSSELL CHANGED 
I HIS MIND 


By Emma C. Dowd. 
0 a aS See 


They were going into the country to 
live, Russell and his mamma, There 
were only these two, since Papa had 
gone to dwell in the Heavenly Land, and 
now Uncle Ransom had asked them to 
come to his home, and his home was 
away in the country—‘miles and miles 
from anywhere,’ Russell said. 

Mamma smiled whenever she heard 
this, because she knew that Russell only 











I guess it’s ‘most Heaven “he whispered’ 


meant it was miles from the big city 
where he had lived all his life and which 
he was very sorry to leave. 

Russell had been to school for a whole 
year, and one day he asked: 

“How shall I ever know anything in 
books, Mamma, when I can’t go to 
school?” 

“But you will go to school, dear—why 
not?” 

Russell opened his eyes very wide. “Is 
there a school in the country?” 


Then Mamma had to laugh “Of 
course, there are schools there. Oh, you 
will find the country very nice! Just 


wait and see, and don’t worry!” 
“I didn’t see any school building when 


I was there,” Russell thought: but he 
took it for granted that Mamma knew 
better than he—she always did. So the 


school question was settled. Still there 
were many things which troubled him, 
and Mamma was too busy packing to 
be hindered by questions. He had been 
at Uncle Ransom’s but once. That was 
in the winter, and he could recollect little 
about it. He remembered a bitter cold 
ride along great stretches of snow where 
no houses were: but he could not recall 
his cousins. As he had never seen the 
summer country at all he could not im- 
agine what his uncle’s home was like 
now. 

“If there aren’t any streets or sidewalks 
how can I draw my cart?’ Russell 
chanced to think one day. 

This had not occurred to him before— 
what if he couldn't use his.dear little 
red express! He questioned Mamma, but 
her head was deep down in a big dry- 
goods box, and she only said: 

“There'll be plenty of room, dear; never 
you worry!” 

This only half comforted him, but he 
tried to believe that Mamma knew. 

The journey ended in the night, so Rus- 
sell could not see anything of the farm 
when he arrived at Uncle Ransom’s. But 
Aunt Mary gave him a good supper. and 


he thought the country couldn’t be so bad 
a place as he had feared. 

The next morning Russell awoke ear- 
lier than Mamma, and he crept softly out 
of bed to have a peep from the window. 
As he pushed the curtain aside he opened 
his eyes in wonder, and came near squeal- 
ing out a delighted “oh!” 

Right under the window was Aunt 
Mary’s flower garden, and beyond and all 
around were green fields and orchards and 
groves—more beautiful than he had ever 
imagined. 

“I guess it is "most Heaven,” he whis- 
pered, ~ 

That first day in the country was a 
great surprise to the little city boy. 
Everything was so novel and so charm- 
ing. When he went to bed he told his 
mamme : 

, n’t go back to the city—I 
for anything!” 
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ING FUN WITH ROVER 


By E. V. Benedict. 
SSS 







ver as the two McAdam boys rowed 
Lake Michigan was 
as calm as a mill pond—‘“bow! wow! 
wow!” repeated. Rover as much as to 
say “take me in boys! take me in!” while 
he kept trotting along the beach and bark- 
ing, wagging his great bushy tail and 
whining till they finally decided to take 
him in and stopping the boat called lust- 
ily 

“Here Rover, here Rover, come on dog- 
gie,” at which the good old family dog 
fully trusting them sprang into the water 
and swam rapidly towards the boat. Be- 
fore he had time to reach it, the boys 


prompted by some evil genius made up 


ing in June when 





family. 
“Let's not let him in at first,” sug- 


gested Roy, who was at the oars—“till 
we have some fun with him!” 
“All right,” assented Ray, giving the 


rudded a turn that swung the boat round 
from shore as he continued—“now pull | 
out a little ways and mind you don’t let 








“Still faithful. poor old Rover turned and tried to reach them’ 


him get too close. By Gee! the old fel- 
low can swim some can't he! I didn’t 
think ‘twas in him, did you Roy!” 
“Well! I should say not! I never 
knew a dog could swim so fast as that, | 
but he can’t keep up that stroke very 
long I'll— 

“You bet your life he can!" interrupted 
Ray hurriedly, “why you can't drown a! 
dog! new pull out a little farther.” and 
as the boat moved away from the shore | 
he again urged the dog on by calling} 
loudly— 


. 


fellow! here, here!” 
encouraged and trusting still, kept right 
on after the boat, but whenever he came 
near they would pull away again, all the} 
time just keeping out of his reach. 
was kept up until they had lured him 





strength began to fail, and with an ap-! 
pealing look at his persecutors, he turned | 
and struck out feeblvy tor the shore. 

The appealing look did its work and 
did it nobly and well. The evil genius 
that had prompted the boys and led them 


hearts had heen touched. 





the children were so cordial and so merry, 


thies awakened. They had regained their, 








“Bow! wow! wow!” barked Ofd Ro- { 


along the lake front Chicago, one morn-| 





their minds to have some fun at the ex-| % ; : 
pense of the old house dog, who had| lifted myself, there was old Billy staring 


grown old and feeble and worn in a life-| at me. 
time of faithful service in the McAdam | 


This | here.” 
some distance out in the lake when his! your mother was watching? 


ous 


to 
on to this act of ernelty. fled. Their lv send you some good cooking receipts 
Their sympa- if you wish—Mrs. M. EF. Luther, Lart 


senses, and now fully convinced that the 
strength of their victim was fast leaving 
him, became alarmed and turning hastep- 
ed back to his aid frantically calling gs 
they came— 

“Here Rover, Here! Good old doggie 
come here! We'll take you in, good old 
doggie, here, here!” Still faithful, stijj 
trusting and obedient to his Master's cal], 
poor old Rover turned and tried his best 
to reach them, but after making a few 
feeble strokes his remaining strength gaye 
way and he was about to sink almost 
within arms reach of his rescuers. Turp- 
ing his head he gave the boys an appeal- 
ing look, one they can never forget—q 
look almost human in its intelligence, re- 
vealing plainlier than words that he stil] 
remained constant and true even in the 
very jaws of death. It was a close cal] 
for poor old Rover for the water was 
about closing over him when two strong 
arms reached out just in the nick of time 
and succeeded in grasping him firmly by 
the neck, then with the united strength 
of both the boys he was drawn safely into 


) 


SS SS 


GAINST HIS OWN ORDERS 


By F. H. Sweet. 

SaaS BSS S™_ SSS OE 

Young Abijah Hatch was in the stable 
with his two brothers, Samuel and Jos- 
eph, who had been at school that day. 
“Bije’s” school was finished. Mr. Hatch, 
who stood outside, could not but overhear 
his sons’ conversation about the farm he- 
goat. “You know,” Bije was saying, 
“how mad it makes old Billy to shake 
your fist at him. You know how he 
puts down his head and goes for you. 

“Well,” continued Abijah, “this after- 
noon I climbed down behind the ducking- 
rock, where it’s flat with the bank, to 
get a drink from the river. When I 


I made up my mind to get even 
with him. So I shook both fists at him, 
and he just tore at me. When he was 
real close I popped down behind the rocs. 
He was going so fast he couldn't stop. 


| So he went right over my head into the 


river.” 

“Let’s try 
Joseph. 

“Yes, let's,” said Samuel. 

“You would, would you?” said their 
father, coming round the corner and 
looking sternly at the three. 

“That was a mean trick to play on 
old Billy—and the water icy cold, too,” 
continued Mr. Hatch, fixing a severe eye 


it on him again,” said 


on Bije. “Don't you ever let me hear of 
your doing it again. Do you under- 
stand.” 


“Yes, sir.” said the three boys all at 
once, for their father was what is called 
a strict disciplinarian. 

That night Mr. Hatch told his wife 
the story. 

“Did you ever see old Billy act th-t 
way?” he asked. 

“Yes: he goes headlong at anybody that 
shakes a fist at him.” 

“Curious! I'd like to see him do it.” 
said Mr. Hatch, meditatively, as he went 
to bed. 

Next day, Bije, on his way back from 


the orchard, noticed Billy tearing across 


the field. A large man was standing on 
the ducking-stene. shaking his fist at the 
goat. Curiosity had been too much for 
Mr. Hatch. 

He caught sight of his son at the criti- 


cal moment when he should have jumped. 


Dismayed at being found disobeying his 


“Here Rover, good doggie! come on old! own orders the stern father forgot the 
The poor dog thus) on-rushing Billy. 


A moment more, and Abijah was run- 


ning to help his father out of the river. 


“Here, dad, the bank’s not so steep 
was all the wise boy said. 

Do you _ think 
T'll sell that 
He’s getting danger- 


“Thank you, Abijah. 
this week. 


¢ > ¢ 


I like your magazine fine. 
note the Temperance page. 


goat 


” 
. 


I am glad 
Will glod- 


mer Co., Colo. 
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July, 1910 


MEREDITH’S SURPRISE 
BIRTHDAY BOX 


Fifty Beautiful Birthd 


—— 





MEREDITHS SURPRISE 
BIRTHDAY BOX 





5 0 BLAUTITUL- INPORTED ~ EMBOSSED ~~ 
BIRTHOAY-GRECTING *. ART-- POSTCARDS 


This Unique Collection Yours for a Favor 


HIS COLLECTION of Birthday, Art and Greeting Cards is the finest collcction we can get-together and we call it Meredith's Surprise Birthday 
Box. Ifyou don’t like it we will cheerfully take it back—but we know that you cannot find its duplicate anywhere. We buy cards by the 
million. We know how to buy, when to buy, where to buy aud sometimes we buy the entire stock of a manufacturer’s product. So you 
cannot duplicate some of these cards anywhere— because we haveall of them. : 

VERY LATEST designs. Most exquisitecolorings. Every card worth framing. These cards are not taken from any one manufacturer's stock. 


They.are chosen from the very finest cards made by dozens of manufacturers and importers. Some of the cards in this collection are finished im 
twelve or fifteen colors, Every color on a card means an added cost of manufacture, Each card in itself is the work of an artist and the plates 


No Two Cards Alike No Two Boxes Alike 
But times are changing. Ayear 


THERE NEVER was a time when everybody used souvenir cards as they do right now. This habit is universal. B r 
or so ago any old kind of a colored card answered the purpose—but not now, Everybody wants nice high grade, delicate colored and nicely @csign- 
edcards. In other words, people are looking for quality in post cards now, You get quality as well as quantity when you receive one of Meredith's 
Surprise Birthday Boxes. Everybody has a birthday some time during the year. Don’t you like to be remembered by your friends on your birth- 
day? Why not make some of your friends happy by remembering them with some of these “quality” cards taken from Meredith's Surprise Birth- 
day Box or else make someone glad by sending them one of the entire collections of beautiful cards contained in Meredith's Surprise Birthday 


Box. 


These Ten Birthday and Art Post Cards Almost For The Asking 





ALL YOU have to do to earn one of Mere- 
dith’s Surprise Birthday Boxes is to send me 
seven 10c trial subscriptions to Successful Farm- 
ing. This is surely a wonderful offer. This is 
the first time I have ever offered Meredith's 
Surprise Birthday Box for sucha little effort. 
Show this copy of Successful Farming to your 
friends who do not now read it, ask them to look 
it over then ask each one of them togive you 100 
for a six months’ trial subscription so that they 
may find out what Successful Farming really is. 
Then send the amount which they give you to 
me and I will send them Successful Farming for 
. six months on trial, 


MY REMARKABLE OFFER 


\ 
BP ars IS @ remarkable offer; but in order to 


make the easiest proposition for you possible, I 
will agree to send you for only 6c in stamns, ten 
sample Birthday and Greeting Cards similar to 
those illustrated in the left hand corner of this 
page. You may show these to your friends and 
you may tell them that if they subscribe for 
Successful Farming cn trial I will send them 
each ten beautiful Birthday and Greeting Cards 
similar to these which Isendtoyou. They may 
not be exactly the samecards but they willbe the 
same quality and fully as nice and they will not be disappointed in eitherthe paper or the cards. 
BETTERCUT out this coupon right away and send it tome with 6cin stamps so you can get 
ony once and earn this Beautiful Surprise Birthday Box of 60 superb Birthday and Greeting 
a 


Meredith's Surprise Birthday Box Coupon 








E. T. Meredith, Publisher, 
Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Dear Sir:—Please find enclosed 6c in stamps 
for which send me ten sample Birthday and 
Greeting Cards at once. I agree to show 
Successful Farming and these cards oseven 
of my friends and do my level best to secure 
aclub of subscribers and earn the Surprise 
Birthday Box. It is my understanding thut 
these cards belong to me whether I get upa 
club or not but I am sending for them for the 
purpose of using them as samples to aid me 
in securing sut scriptions for you. I promise 
to do my best. 


My name is. 


This offer is not good outside of the United 
States and will be paid no attention to unless 
accompanied by 6c in stamps. 











E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa 
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cven away 18 PONIES 


—— 











Here are the Names and Addresses of the Boys and Girls Who Got Them. 


1. “Spotty” to Mildred Etter, Madelia, Minn. 10. “Fairy” to Lawrence Ulrich, R. 1, Rosemount, Minn, 
2. “Mac” to Ruth Mead, Slater, Mo. 11. “Laddie” to Robbie LE. Notton, Nashua, Ia. 

3. “St. Nick” to Marcella Conley, Box 2, Ionia, Ia. 12. “Beauty” to Bertram Eldridge, R. 4, Bradford, Ill. 

4. “Sparkle” to Eloise Savage, Watertown, S. D. 13. “Prince” to Norris Nupson, Preston, Minn,. 

5. “Daisy” to Leta Hamiine, Orient, Ia. 14. “Derby” to Arthur Fitzsimmons, No. McGregor, Ia. 

6. “Brownie” to Twylah Hart, R. 1, Sidney, Ohio. 15. “Trixie” to Frank Harris, Billings, Mont. 

7. “Billie” to Hazel — — D. 16. “Teddy” to George Cooper, R. 5, St. Cloud, Minn. 

8. “Jack” to Bernice Harvey, Creston, Ia. “ ” oe ee owe pene were Sree Cane sae Ze. ee 
9. “Dandy” to Grace Burrows, R. 2, Delano, Minn. a > ae {ists ak eovue ae wit be able’ to tell you 


when you send us your name and add 


Notice we print their names and complete addresses, which we wouldn't dare do if it wasn’t true that we give away teal live Shetland Ponig 
and complete outfits. If you write these boys and girls (be sure to enclose a two-cent stamp for reply) they will tell you. how lovely their ponieg 
rie, how easily they won them and how fairly we treated them. None of these boys and girls can compete for “King Bob"(which we are going togive 
tu you or some other boy or girl as explained below) because we wouldn’t want apy one child to win two ponies, and it gives you a better c 


ANOTHER FREE PONY SAcbreSiis iit 


Qs a “KING BOB” 
ft a “King Bob” is §.Ser year old black and 
$ - 
> 








white spotted etland Pony, 42 inches 
high, and weighs about 300 pounds. He's |} 
the cutest and prettiest Mttle fellow you 
ever saw and just as gentle and clever as 
can be. He dearly loves children and is 
the dandiest chum you could ibly de 
sire. We have owned lots of ponies but 
never one you would like to own better 
than “King Bob."’ He is a fine driver and 
can haul a wagon-load of youngsters along | 
ental ‘ at a merry cip. If you send us your} 
a . . name and get him everybody in town will 
} », 


~ 
¢ 


Cle. 


envy you and will run to the door and say 
“My! isn’t that the prettiest little Pony 


| 7A 
) [7 es 
: = (> ie ae , Outfit you ever saw?’ And you would be 
. — aT : -. the happiest child alive if “King Bob” was 
: ae PR es ie , 1\ <i q yours and just think of the fine times you 
tub) @ A | +S, a'@ | can have, taking your friends driving all 
4 ‘ae jae > ae, ‘ ? around, and te neighboring towns, and _to 
é » te . : ; church, and to school, and to the post-office 

a ' “ 

ew ‘ ; and every where. Read this page through 


5 a 





. - ae os. ee , carefully and then send your name and ad- 
ae dress to us just like this, for you can wia 


it if you try. 
HERE IS THE SHETLAND PONY AND OUTFIT WE ARE GOING TO GIVE TO YOU PONY CONTEST EDITOR 
OR SOME OTHER BOY OR GIRL FOR DOING US A LITTLE FAVOR. No. 303 Webb Bidg. St. Paul, Minn. 


Don’t Let Anyone Persuade You That You Cannot Get This Outfit 


Don’t let anyone persuade you that you cannot get it. If you have been unsuccessful in other contests don't let_ that discourage you bec 
our plin of conducting pony contests is different from others. | We are publishers of The Farmer, The Farmer's Wife and Poultry Herald. 
Banker or Postmaster in your town undoubtedly knows of the Webb Publishing Co., as one of the largest publishing houses in the United States 
we can well afford to give away so many ponies. Our contests are very short and you or some other boy or girl wi'l get “King Bob” in Septemb 
and have him to drive to school and everywhere. We keep “King Rob” and all our other ponies, until we give them away, on our big 400 acre f 
at Farmington, Minn., 25 miles south of St. Paul. We never heard of one of these boys or girls to whom we gave ponies ufttil they wrote us 
wanted one, which shows you how fair and square our pony contests are and that no matter where the winner lives ‘King Bob’ will be sent with 


complete outfit free and i express churges paid, { ‘ 


Every Contestant Will 
Be A Prize Winner 


All contestants will surely get a prize 
of their own choosing from a list which 
we will send you. _ Besides the Pony 
Outfit and the Twenty-five Grand 
Prizes, we shall offer Gold Watches, 
Foot Ball Outfits, Gold Bracelets, 
Fountain Pens, Game Traps, Hand 
Bags, Musical Instruments, Skates, 
Flash Lights, Rifles, Shot Guns and 
dozens of other desirable prizes. If 
you become an enrolled contestant in 
this Pony Contest you can’t lose. But 
don’t let anyone persuade you that 
you can’t win “King Bob,” because 
you have the same chance as any other 


READY TO BE SHIPPED. oy or girl. 

















Cut out and sign this Coupon or Copy on a Postal Card and Mail Today 
PONY CONTEST EDITOR, 303 Webb Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 
Picase send me Certificate of Entry. and pictures of “King Bob” and tell me how to take care of 
Shetland Ponies and feed thém. I haven't any Shetland Pony and want to own “King Bob. * 








iatincapesnenastebucasmunteiinn tannneuinsusediean R. FP. D....cc cece wc ccccccccccccccece THIS BOY IS HAPPY. 
Wouldn't you ke if you were as? 





P.O. STATE... 

















